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To the Editor of the British Lady's Magazine. 
MATERIALS FOR A ROMANCE. 
sir, 
"TEXIIE late Mrs. Charlotte Smith 
intitle? a selection from the 
Causes Céléebres, “‘Vhe Romance of 
Real Life;” a very appropriate de- 


nomination for an order of events | 


which prove that acknowledged fic- 
tion can sometimes be paralleled 
from the records of fact. ‘The first 
of the stories in the recent produc- 
tion of a man of genius, called 
“Tales of my Landlord,” —namely, 
the Black Dwarf, represents a fancy 
sketch of no small eccentricity ; but, 
that it is not entirely devoid of veri- 
similitade, the following authenti- 
vated particulars of an inhabitant of 
the same country in which he is 
placed, will prove to such of your 
readers as will take the trouble to 
compare the personages, real and 
imaginary. The facts are drawn 
from a sketch by the minister of the 


district. in which the extraordinary | 


man described, resided. 

Angus Foy Fletcher, on whose 
birth and connexions the record is 
silent, was an inhabitant of Gle- 
norchy, in the highlands of Scotkand. 
At a very early age he discovered 
un extreme predilection for solitude 
amd distaste to social intercourse : 
und as he advanced in years those 
laubits became so confirmed, he left 
human society, and built @ hut in 
the wildest and most mountainous 
parts of Glenorchy and Rannoch. 
In this solitude he trusted for sub- 
sistence to his dog and his gun ; his 
arms, a dirk and a spear, and his 


about him, excepta few goats, which 
he bred, and conducted to fresh 
pasture when necessary. He asso- 
ciated neither with man nor woman, 
and, if accident or necessity threw a 
human being in his way, he felt evi- 
dent pain, and always endeavoured 
to avoid him. ‘The necessity of 
| pasture for his goats obliged him, 
from time to time, to remove; but 
if, after erecting his hut, he disce- 
vered that it was built near a se- 
questered hamlet or the outlying 
grounds of any remote farm which 
had escaped his notice, or if he found 
himself intruded upon by the curi- 
ous, he instantly proceeded to re- 
move his house (no very burtheén- 
some business to him) to another 
situation less frequented, and some- 
| times apparently inaccessible. This 








' was his routine in spring, summer, 


and part of winter; bat in the depth 
of the latter season he reluctantly 
submitted to the necessity of resid- 
ing among his fellow-creatures, but 
uniformly arose at break of day, and 
was absent till night, and generally 
retired to rest without uttering of 
hearing a word from any one. 

This singular character was atten- 
tive to and neat in his dress. His 
looks, deportment, and attitude were 
dignified and lofty; and his pace, 
except when he avoided meeting 
company, measured and stately. 
His hair, of which he hada great 
quantity, was tied with a parti-co- 
loured ribband, and spreading inluxu- 
riaut curls on his back, gave him an 
appearance that was by no medns 
ungraceful, though exceedingly sin- 
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dependence of his spirit, he would 
have perished rather than ask a fa- 
vour, vet killed, prepared, and 
cooked the whole of his food, and 
performed every species of domestic 
dradgery with his own hands. Un- 
der all these presumed humiliations, 
he was haughty and unbending, and 
exhibited, in a Christian and civilised 
country, the picture of man in his 
original state:—a hunter, a fisher, 
anda herdsman, wholly unacquainted 
with religion (at least in appearance), 
reading, writing, or any language 
but the Erse. Rousseau would have 
adored him! 

His misanthropy was by no means 
savage: he once saved a female 
from robbery and violation, and 
probably murder, who never knew 
or saw the face of her benefactor; 
as, after her deliverance, he accom- 
panied her through the midnight 
gloom to the door of her dwelling, 
and retired without uttering a word. 
The hero of this action would never 
have been guessed at, but by the 
discovery of the peculiar ribband 
with which he tied his batr ou the 
spot where he chastised the ruthan 
whose villainy he frustrated. 

At the same time, notwithstanding 


his avoidance of society by every | 


means in his power, if a traveller 
lost his way, or mishap led any one 
to his hut, he entertained them with 
unaffected hospitality, shared with 
them his provisions, gave them the 
best place of rest he could supply, 


but they are called upon to develop 
the secrets of hearts. 

To return to our parallel :— Angus 
Fletcher would afford fine materials 
for a tale on the plan of the Black 
Dwarf. In truth, he is quite as 
singular, and as an individual fay 
more interesting. 1am, sir, 

A GLEANER, 
— 


To the Editor of the British Lady's Magazine. 


SIR, 
Your publication being devoted to 
the service of the fair sex, I am in- 
duced to send you some account of 
an ancient and curious book, witha 
few accompanying extracts, dedi- 
cated to the same laudable purpose, 
Thomas Heywood’s* ‘ Nine Books 
of various History, only concerning 
Women, inscribed by the names of 
the Nine Muses,” was published 
nearly two centuries back: its exact 
date I cannot specify, the title-page 
being wanting in the copy before 
me. Itis in folio, consists of near 
tive hundred pages, and has each of 
its nine books inscribed to one of 
the Muses, after the manner of He- 
rodotus, 

The contents of these books are 
as follow :-— 


Of the first book, intituled Crtro,— 
treating of the Goddesses Celestial, Ter- 
restrial, Marine, and Infernal, &c. 





* Thomas Heywood, who flourished in 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. is 
the most voluminous dramatic author on 
record, with the exception of Lopez de 


and in the morning set them on their } Vega, having written, either in whole or 


Way ; but prying or wanton intru- 
sion he always avoided and _re- 
pelled. 

Of course, many causes were as- 
signed for his singular conduct—as 
love, insanity, remorse, &c. but no- 
thing ever appeared to countenance 
any of them. In romance his con- 
duct must ave been accounted for ; 
aud here is the great diticulty of the 
dealers init. They may be borne 
out in describing extraordinary facts, 


o 
+ 


in great part, 220 plays, of which only 
24 are now extant. Quantity, rather 
than quality, appears to have been pre- 
dominant with him: his dramas are 
reckoned but of ordinary merit. Besides 
these and the General History of Women, 
he is the author of the following works— 
“The Hierarchy of the Angels,” “ The 
Life and Troubles of Queen Elizabeth ;” 
and an “* Apology for Actors,” &c. Little 
further is known of this poet, but that 
he occasionally performed as an actor, 
was held in estimation by his contempo- 
raries, and obtained an honourable subs 
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sistence by bis literary labours. , 
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Of the second book, inscribed Ev- 
TERPE,—treating of the Muses, Sybils, 
Vestals, Prophetesses, Hesperides, the 
Graces, &¢. 

Of the third book, inscribed THALtrA, 
—treating of illustrious Queens, famous 
Wives, Mothers, Daughters, &c. 

Of the fourth book, inscribed MELPo- 
MENE,—of Women, unnatural and faith- 
less, and such as have come by strange 
Deaths, 

Of the fifth book, inscribed Terast- 
CHORE,—entreating of Amazons, and 
other Women, famous either for Valour 
or Beauty. 

Of the sixth book, inscribed Ernato,— 
treating of chaste Women and Wantons.’ 

Of the seventh book,—inscribed Pott- 


HYMNIA, or Memory, —entreating of 


the Piety of Daughters, Mothers, Sisters, 
and Wives. 

Of the eighth book, inscribed Uranta, 
—entreating of Women every way learn- 
ed, of Poetesses, and Witches. 

And of the ninth Book, inscribed Cxt.- 
LIOPE,—entreating of Women in gene- 
ral, with the Punishments of the Vicious, 
and Rewards die to the Virtuous, inter- 
lined with sandy Histories. 


This work, as may be seen from 
the above table of contents, is taint- 
ed with the inelegancy of expression 
and the quaintnesses that disfigured 
our language in the reign of James 
I. yet is it not inelequently written. 
It is replete with mythological dis- 
play and translations from the clas- 
sics, and has its illustrations and 
examples, for the most part, drawn 
from ancient history; but this is not 
to be wondered at, when it is con- 
sidered that its author was a learned 
man and a poet. 

In the extracts I shall select from 
this work, for the entertainment of 
the fair descendants of those ladies 
for whose use, nearly 200 years 
since, it was originally written, I 
shall have regard rather to eloquence 
than anecdote, on account of the 
superior fitness of the former to the 
latter for quotation. 

The author, in his address to the 
reader, thus unfolds his design :— 

“1 only present thee with a col- 
lection of histories which touch the 
generality of women, such as have 
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either been illustrated for their vir- 
tues and noble actions, or contrarily 
branded for their vices and baser 
conditions; in all which I have 
not exceeded the bounds and limits 
of good and suflicient authority, 
Here thou mayest read of all de- 
grees, from the sceptre in the court 
to the sheep-hook in the cottage ; of 
all times, from the first rainbow to 
the last blazing star of all known 
nations, from the northto the meri- 
dian, and from the east to the sep- 
tentrion; of all faiths, Jews, Pagans, 
or Christians; of all callings, vir- 
gins, wives, or widows; of the fair 
and foul, chaste and wanton; of 
each of these something: briefly, of 
all estates, conditions, and qualities 
whatsoever.” 

Then, speaking of the superior 
goddesses of the heathen mythology, 
he thus proceeds :— 

“In the Muses you shall meet 
with the first inventresses of all good 
arts and disciplines; in the Sybils, 
their divine prophesies set down at 
large; in the Vestals, the honour 
due to chastity; in Queens, how 
such should bear themselves in their 
power, and other noble ladies in 
their obedience. Wives may read 
here of chaste virgins, to pattern 
their daughters by, and how to be- 
mean themselves in all conjugal love 
towards their husbands; widows 
may find what may best become their 
solitude, and matrons those accom- 
plishments that most dignify their 
gravity; and so of the rest.” 

In the first book, inscribed to 
Ciro, under the article ‘ Fortune,” 
is the following anecdote of a 
painter :— 

“It is recorded of a painter, that, 
having drawn a horse in all his linea~ 
ments, colours, shape, and every 
thing in their true posture, only the 
foam forced from the horse’s mouth 
by the curb or bit of the bridle he 
had not done to his mind; which 
often blotting out, and again seeking 
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to make perfect, but in vain: in a 
reat vexation and anger, he cast his 
pencil (being then full of the same 
colour) against the table, which, 
hitting in the same place, gave so 
fortunate a dash, that, what art 
could not do, mere chance and acct- 
dent made complete and perfect: 


and this is the only master-piece of | 


Fortune that I have read of.” 

In the second book, inscribed to 
Euterpe, under the article of “the 
Muses,” the question why the Muses, 


the Graces, the Virtues, the Arts, | 


and the Sciences, are represented in 


the female form rather than in the | 


male, is thus elegantly stated, though 
not satisfactorily answered : — 

«Tt may now lastly be demanded 
by those that are studious of anti- 
quities, Why the Virtues, the Dis- 
ciplines, the Muses, the devisers and 
patrons of all good arts, with divers 
of the like nature, should rather be 
comprehended under the feminine 
sex, by the names of virgins and 
women, as also their pictures drawn 
to the portraitures of damosels, than 
either by masculine nomination or 
according to the efligies of men? 
the rather, since not only the Eth- 
nicks and mortal men, but even 
Christians and theologists  them- 
selves, in all their books and writings 
which they commit to posterity, still 
continue them under the same gen- 
der; for who is ignorant that Sophia, 
which signifies wisdom, was not from 
the beginning and before the world, 
who is said to be the mother of the 
three theological virtues, Faith, 
Hope, and Charity, and these repre- 
sented as women?) Why should the 
seven liberal Arts be expressed in 
women’s shapes? Why the nine 
Muses be the daughters of Jupiter, 
as all writers agree?) Why is Wis- 
dom called the daughter of the high- 
est, and not rather the son, asw itness 





the Book of Wisdom? Why Pallas, 
otherwise called Minerva, not the 
son, but the daughter of Jove (of 





whose brain she was born)? And 
why the most curious and diligeng 
inquisitors into these curiosities tiguie 
the liberal Arts and Disciplines like 
women, and not rather like men? 





! Or by what reason the Muses should 
| be personated rather like damosels 
than young men, strenuous and exs 
celling in masculine virtue? ‘Po all 
| these objections it is briefly answer- 
'ed by Lilius Gregorius, &c. that by 
the symbol or semblance of such 
'women much science is beget, and 
besides much fruit ariseth trom the 
judgment of the soul: besides, it 
was a custom of old for virgins to 
| play and dance in companies, which 
excellently fitted the coupling and 
| sisterhood of the sciences.” 

In the third book, inscribed to 
THALIA, under *the Proeme,” the 
origin of kissing is thus accounted 
for:— 

“ Pliny, in his Natural History, 
saith, that Cato was of opinion that 
the use of kissing first began betwixt 
a kinsman and kinswoman, howso- 
ever near allied or far off, only by 
that to know whether their wives, 
daughters, or nieces, had tasted any 








wine.” * 

In the fifth book, inscribed to 
TERPSICHORE, under the article 
“ Fair Women,” the following ances 
dote is recorded of Queen Elizabeth 
and an ambassador :— 





“© An ambassador being to be en; 


_tertaied in the court of Queen Eli- 


zabeth, where the greatest state was 


| still observed, he first passed through 


a lane of the guard in their rich 
coats, next through the gentlemen 
pensioners, and so through all the 
greater oflicers, the lords, earls, and 
counsel: the queen sat then in state 


/ at the upper end of a leng gallery, 


which, when the ambassador should 
enter, the great ladies of either side, 
richly attired, were placed, through 
the midst of whom as he passed 


— a 


* Poor Cato'— Ep, 
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along he is amazed at the state, or 
admiring at their beauties, cast his 
eyes first on one side, then on the 
other, and that not ‘without some 
pause, as if he had been to take a 
particular survey of all their fea- 
tures; but by degrees coming up 
tow ards the queen, who sat like Di- 
ana amongst her nymphs, or Ariadne 
in her crown of stars, instated above 
the lesser lights, to give him enter- 
tainment; and observing his eves 
still to wander, she thus bes pake 
him, “ Turn away your eyes, lest 
you behold vanity :” to chen he 
suddenly replied, “ Nay, rather the 
wonderful works of God!” 

Book the eighth, inscribed to 
URANIA, is in part devoted to witch- 
craft, of which much is said and 
much believed by the author; for 
which he must stand excused, as the 
same opinions were advocated in the 
same age by the learned Howell and 
the sceptred James, with a long 
train of splendid literary names. In 
this book there is a passage deserv- 
mg of quotation, describing the as- 
sumed power of witcheraft.— 

“ But to begin with the ancient 
poets, by their testimonies it is ma- 
nifest that the practice of witches 
and witchcraft hath been so great, 
that by their charms and spells. they 
have had the power to transhape 
men into brute-beasts, to alter the 
course of the planets and stars, have 
changed the seasons, making the 
natural course of the year preposte- 
rous: further, that their exorcisis 
have extended to herbs, flowers, 
fruits, and grain, to infect men with 
diseases, and cattle with murrain; 
to delude the eyes and weaken the 
senses, bewitch the limbs, bind the 
hands, gvve the feet, and benumb 
the other members; apoplex all the 
vital spirits, and raise up dead bo- 
dies from their sepulchres; nay, 

more, to call the moon down from 
her sphere, with other most strange 
things, as miraculous to relate as 
dithicult to believe.” 
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In the third, fifth, and ninth books 
of this work are three passages on 
female beauty, which, for their elo- 
quent splendour, | am induced to 
extract. 

Book the third, inscribed to Tr A- 
LIA; the picture ef Apeiles used as 
a simile s— 

«The purpose of my Tractate is 
to exemplify, not tointruct ; to show 
you precedents of virtue from others, 
not to fashion any new imaginary 
form from myself; and that, seeing 
sO many statues of honour before 
your eyes, of beauty, nobleness, 
maguanimity, bounty, courtesy, mo- 
desty, temperance, ‘and whatsoe ver 
else in goodness can be included, 
each heroic and well-disposed lady, 
or woman lower degreed and under 
qualified, may out of all, or some 
of these at least, apprehend some 
one thing or other worthy titation, 
that, as the best of painters, to draw 
one exquisite Venus, had set before 
him a hundred choice and selected 
beauties, to take from one an eye, 
another a lip, a third a smile, a 
fourth a hand, and from each of 
them that spectal lineament in which 
she most excelled; so, having in 
these papers as many virtues ex- 
posed to your view as the painter 
had beauties, and all left as appa- 
rent to your eyes, you may make 
like use of it:—draw from one a 
noble disposition, bounty, and cour- 
tesy, the ornaments of great ladies ; 
from others, temperance, sobriety, 
and government, things best beseem- 
ing matrons; the married wives, 
conjugal love and sincerity; the vir- 
gins, chaste life and purity; and 
every of you fashion herself as 
complete a woman for virtue, as 
; Apelles made up the portraiture of 
his goddess for beauty. T need not 
speak much of the worth of your 
sex, since no man (1 think) that re- 
members he hada mother but ho- 
nours it; the renown of which some 





by their virtues have as much 
nobilitated, as others by their vi- 
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cious actions have studied to dis- 
grace,” 

Book the fifth, inscribed to TERP- 
SICHORE: an illustration of female 
beauty.—Though this may be es- 
teemed somewhat ungallant, yet Is | 
it redeemed by its own truth and 
beauty. 

“Such is the attractive power of 
beauty, which women cannot fully 
Appropriate to themselves, since it is 
eminent in all other creatures. Who 
wonders not at the beauty of the 
sun, the glory of the moon, and the 
splendour of the stars; the bright- 
ness of the morning, aud the “fair 


shutting-in of the evening?! Come | 


¢0 the flowers and plants; what ar- 
tificial colour can be compared to 
the leaves of the marigold, the purple 
of the violet, the curious mixture of 
the gilly- Sueee, or the whiteness of 
the lily —to which Solomon in all fits 
glory was not to be equalled?) You 
that are proud of your hair, behold 
the feathers of the jay or parrot, 
with the admirable variety of the 
pheasant and peacock. What rose 
in the cheek can countervail the rose 
of the garden; or what azure vein in 
the temples, the blue flower of the 


field?) Come to outward habit, or | 
ornament; what woman doth better | 
become the richest attire, though | 


fetched from the farthest parts of 


the world, than the panther his | 
stains, and the leopard his pleasing | 


and delightful spots?) Are not the 


fishes as beautitul in their silver. | 
shining scales, and the terrible dra- | 


gon as S clorious i in his golden armour, 
as women apparelled in cloth of 
bodkiu or tissue?) What is she that 
exceeds the dove or swan in white- 
ness, or the pine or cedar in straight- 
ness?) Let me hear her voice that 
ean compare with the nightingale in | 
sweetness, or behold that eve that | 
can look upon the sun with the 
eagle's?) Why should you, fair 
ones, then be proud of any thing, 


| Book the ninth, inscribed to CAL- 
| LIOPE: the Head the seat of Beauty. 
| “The beauty of a woman IS es- 
| pecially seen in the face, by which 
| we may conjecture the excellency of 
the other hidden lineaments of the 
| body ; and therein 1s many times the 
| pulchritude of the mind illustrated, 

as in the bashful eye, modest look, 
and shame-faced countenance, there- 

fore doth the face deservedly chal- 
lenge the first seat of beauty, the 
head being the noblest part of the 
body ; the will, the mind, the me- 
mory, the understanding, have their 
place and residence, where they ex- 
ercise their diverse effects aud’ qua- 
| lities: therefore, though they be in 
the other parts of the body excel- 
lently featured,—though they be 
wie, learned, irreproveable in life 
and conversation, unblemished in 
their reputation. and ev ery way laud- 
able,—yet the face is the first thing 
contemplated, as noble above the 
rest, and from which all other ex- 
cellencies are approved; for, when 
all the rest are masked and hidden, 
that only is continually visible and 
laid open; and that may be the rea- 
son why most women that are uot 
born fair, attempt with artificial 
| beauty to seem fair: beauty, there- 
| fore, being a dower of itself, is a re- 
; Ward in itself.” 
| 


ee SSN seas 


The ninth and last book, inscribed 
to CALLIOPE, opens with the ensu- 
‘ing moral reflections on the uncer- 
tainty and transitoriness of human 
life, and all that is deemed valuable 
Init, with suitable concluding ad- 
monition, 

“ When I enter into a true consi- 
deration of how many several aftec- 
lions, dispositions, actions, and pas- 
‘sions in women, I have h ad occasion 
'to speak of the good and bad, fa- 
/mous and infamous, virtuous ‘and 


> . . . 
‘dishonest, illustrious and obscure ; 


next, of all ages, from the cradle to 
the grave, the swathbaund to the 


hat are by other creatures exceeded winding: sheet ; then, of all estates, 


all thine re?” 


degrees, and callings, from the ema 
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press in the court to the shepherdess 
in the village: when [ next ponder 

with myself that all these are ga- 

thered to the earth from whence 
they came, and that we (who are 
vet breathing) do but bourly tread 
upon Our graves, lingering and pro- 
longing a few uncertain minutes, and 
Must necessarily follow; and that 
our lives are but a circular motion, 
or a circle drawn by a compass, end- 
ing Where it first began, being but 
as the wheels of a clock wound up, 
and, as we move in the passage of 
our life, like the hand ofa dial, point 
first to one hour, then a second, 
so to athird, still showing our years 
in our growth, that any man may 
read what a clock it is with us by | 
our age: but when the plummets | 
and weights have forced our wheels | 
so often about, till there is no more 
line left, then we cease both motion, 


. . ! 
noise, and being; next, thatall know | 
they must die, but none the time | 


When they shall die, and that, as 


Seneca saith, “ the first hour of our | 


hife takes an hour from our life.” | 


A hh . . . . . 
These considerations of human frailty | 


(as that there is but one Ife, but 
many ways to destroy it; but one 
death, yeta thousand means to hasten 
it,) moves me to persuade all, as 
Well inen as women, young as old, 
noble as base, of both sexes, and of 
What calling or condition soever, to 
doubly arm themselves with eon- 


stancy to abide it, and courage to 


entertain it.’ 

As Thomas Heywood was a poet, 
I will conclude this paper with a 
poetical specimen. Book the fifth, 
inscribed to Terpsichore, under the 
article “ Fair Women,” has the fol- 
lowing translation from the thirteenth | 
book of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, be- 
ing the opening of the song of the 
cyclop Polyphemus to the sea-nymph 
Galatea :— 
* Oh, Galatea! thou art whiter far 


Than leaves ot lilies ; nut green meadows | 
are 


More flourishing ; thy stature doth appear 

Straighter than th’ elms; than glass thou 
art more clear , 

More wanton than the young kid, and 
more light 

Than those loose shells the billows have 
made white, 

Still tumbled with the waves: more grace 
th’ hast won, 

Than is in summer's shade or winter's sun; 

Lovelier than is the apple, when his side 

Turns yellow; than the plane-tree, of 
more pride ; 

Transparenter than icieles, that meet 

With rising Phabus; than ripe grapes 
nore sweet, 

Thou art of all choice things the general 
theme, 

| Soft as swans’ plumes, and fair as clowted 
eream.” 

For the sake of doing justice to 
this author by comparison, 1 sub- 
join the same passage, as translated 
| by Sandys, a poet ‘of merit and re- 

"put ion :— 
| * O Galatea! more than lily-white, 
| More fresh than tlow’ry meads, than glass 
more bright, 
Higher than alder-trees, than kids more 





blithe, 
' Smoother than shells whereon the surges 
drive, 


| More wish’d than winter's sun or sum- 
men’s air, 

More sweet than grapes, than apples far 
more rare, 

Clearer than ice, more seemly than tall 

planes, 


Softer than tender curds, or down ot 
SWANS ; 

| More fair, if fix’d, than gardens by the 
fall 


Of springs enchas'd.” 

Of these translations, Heywood’s 
is the most easy and natural, and 
' therefore the best; Sandys’ is the 
| most stately : he flourished a few 
i vears later than Heywood, and ren- 
| dered his version line for line from 
the original. 

These quotations from Thomas 
Heywood, an author now nearly un- 
pen and whose fame bas been 
| eclipsed by Gie perfection and extent 
| of modern literature, will, it isdeem- 


| 


ed, not be uninteresting to the fair 
readers of your ably- conducted Mis- 
cellany. Gero. TAYLOR. 
b auahall ; 16 Jan, L017. 








et ee oe 
Pen, 


——— 
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Bethe Edilor of the British Lady's Magazine. hurry to get into a small church 


Salsra castigat mores. 


MR. LDITOR, 

Pam a Dutchman lately arrived 

your country, and imy name is Klaus 
tan der Kraut s—nay, Mr. Editor, 
dow’t make faces at my name, un- 
harmonious as it may appear to your 
Rice ear: --ist, it is not my fault if 
bolave it;-2dly, Adaus vana der 
Araut is a very pretty vane in Hol- 
and, and let me observe to you, en 
passant, that it is by no means so 
ridiculous as f/og: or Bull, &c. which, 
Io onderstand, are common names 


about London ;——3dly, if I may be | 


permiited to cuess your thoughts, I 
dure say you are already some what 
prejudiced against me, merely be- 
cause Twas born in Holland, and 
wouder what clever things can pos- 
sibly come out of a Dutch head. 

tu the above, sir, T have addressed 
sou as an Evglishman, in conse- 
quence of having had many an op- 
portunity of remarking that the good 


opinion your countrymen have of 


ihemselves is in some measure built 
atthe expence of other nations. As 
to yourself, considered as the Editor 
of the British Lady’s Magazine, give 
tae leave to say, that you not ouly 
uppear to me ‘above prejudice, but 
«i employing your talents in’ eradi- 
cating if, unmasking ridicule or folly, 
aud causing truth to prevail, This 
explanation made, should you insert 
tm your respectable Miscellany the 
tew remarks | communicate, I shall 
return to Rotterdam, impressed with 
the highest idea of your condescen- 
sion. 

Last Sunday, after having seen 
that every thing was right on board 
ny ship, Which I left safely moored 
in the river, I sallied forth with my 
rrow, who, as well as myself, wished 
to hear asermon, having he ard your 
preachers greatly pratsed abroad ; 
we directed our way towards a fa- 
mous chapel, where we met a 
crowd of people, seemingly in a 


| 


| 


without a steeple, and indeed of a 
mean appearance in point of archie 
tecture; the place was nearly full, 
and, no one offering us a seat, we 
teak our station in one of the pas- 
sages, or, as you call them, aisles. 
— 1 must observe to you, Mr. 
Editor, how greatly I was astonished, 

nay shocked, at the behaviour of 
some of your countrywomen, who 
had no sooner perceived my vrow, 

than they began to chatter with each 
other, casting sideway looks, and 
laughing behind their prayer-books, 


with which they covered their faces. 


| 








I should have remained ignorant of 
the subject of their mirth, had I 
not heard several of them say, 
‘What monstrous ear-rings that 
woman has got! Lord, what a head- 
dress ! Look, look at her cap !” anc 
the like. Fearing lest Vrow van der 
Krout should hear those remarks, 
which would have wounded her to 
the heart, I directed her attention 
towards the preacher:—meek, hum- 
ble, and void of pride as she is, she 
is a woman after all, and in all na- 
tions, I believe, they feel most keenly 
what reflects on their outward ap- 
pearance. How uncharitable the 
beliaviour of those women towards a 
stranger! how indecorous, not to 
say worse, in sucha place. Ilave 
they never reflected that their fashions 
must appear as ridiculous to us as 
ours to them? 

Whether the preacher had per. 
ceived this unbecoming behaviour or 
not, T cannot say, but he appeared 
to be ina mighty passion. It was a 
little ynan with fiery eyes; his head 
was covered with a small reddish 
wig, which seemed to partake of the 
ugitation of its owner, and his voice 
was so shrill that I could not help 
pitying his hearers; but what was 
my surprise when I heard him thus 
address his flock— I have preached 
to you for a long while past; where 
is the fruit arising out of the seed [ 
have spread among you? Are ye 
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better ? 
go to....” My vrow, who had 
hold of iny hand, pressed it as if by 
an involuntary impulse, whispering 
in my ear, “ Can that be true ?’— 

I had beard enough; we walked 
away. © What a man, and what 
doctrine!" exclaimed | within my- 
self, as T retired. It appears that 
1a your country you allow, as we do, 
ain entire liberty i in religious matters : 
itis well; for experience lias shewn 
hitherto that, among nations whiose 
government or constitution do not 
fetter religious Opinions, the various 
sects which compose the people 
prove equally faithful subjects, good | 
citizens, and zealous patriots: con- 
straint alone brings etlervescence ; 
the bow, which is foreed to bend, 
only retains its unnatural position 
through compulsion, its power of 
resistance increasing gradually with 
the oppressive force, it often proves 
dangerous to overstrain it, but al- 
wavs remains harmless when un- 
strung. I should be sorry to see 
preachers of this description driven 
from the pulpit, but is there no 
gentle means to make them step 
down?) What do you think of ridi- 
cule ?—it is a powerful engine in the 
hands of men of genius like you, and 
many more of your brethren; 1 
have heard it affirmed that ‘the 
** Spectator” has greatly contributed 
to mend English manners: direct, 
therefore, your keenest wit against 
the enemies of sense, of true religion, 
and morals; the smallest conquest 
in such a case is not less honourable 
than the triumphs of generalship, 
which, between you and I, seldom 
prove beneficial to mankind. 

We Dutchmen have, thank Hea- 
ven! no need of battling against our 
divines, and I may safely attirm that 
there is nota village between Rot- 
terdam and Groningen where such 
an orator as [ have been describing 
could gain hearers ; ny countrymen 


are by. no means so bright as yours, 
Bnirisn Lapy's Mac. "Ne: 


No, no! and you will ail) 





‘7 
I will allow, but don’t you think 
they show sometimes more sense ? 
The effects of this terrific doctrine 
have been more than once melan- 
choly in the extreme, for T am cre- 
dibly informed that many weak- 
minded persons, struck with the 
anathema, have been driven to Bed- 
lam! Another evil necessarily en- 
sues: true religion falls into discre 
dit, for the herd of mankind have 
always assimilated its merits with 
ihe conduct of its teachers; and 
mien, wavering on that important 
subject, will fly from a church which 
does not atford them the consolation 
they seek for, which pictures the 
Almighty as wrath ful and merciless 


always sending forth his désiveicthinn 


| 


IT; “we may 





upon the sinner who errs or yields 
for a moment to the weakness inhe- 
revat in human nature. Let savages, 
unacquainted with generous feelings, 
reate barbarous deities, and tremble 
before them; a nobler sentiment 
ought to lead the civilised being to 
the altar of his supreme Benefactor 
—vgratitude. The homage of a 
loving and thankful heart ts the most 
acceptable to the Divinity. 

After our return on board, I felt 
myself by no means disposed to con- 
versation, which being perceived by 
my rrow, she retired to her cabin, 
and I took up a volume of a cele- 
brated French philosopher, which 
laid on a shelf: “ Let us see what 
Monsieur says on morals,” thought 
agree better, for his 
countrymen are not severe on that 
pout.” 

The first article that drew my at- 
tention dwelt on that kind of philo- 
sophy which acknowledges no other 


' guide of our actions than the dictates 


of nature and conscience, the philo- 
sopber taking upon himself to de- 
monstrate that a man may disregard 
established laws, and yet act ho- 
nestly and rightly. But the two 
following positions will explain. the 


' matter :——_ 


J 





m ‘ 
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Ist. The executor of a will® finds, | that his principles might become 


among the papers of the deceased, | 
a deed which constitutes as heir to 


his large fortune a stranger already | 
very rich, and leaves not even the | 


smallest legacy to the deceased’s re- 
lations, who are very poor: our 
philosopher maintains that it would 
be right secretly to destroy the will, 
und by that means afford comfort to 
the natural heirs. 

2Qdly. A man loses his wife, and, 
ashe had no children by her, her 
dowry is claimed by her relations, t 
which proves the ruin of the widower, 
who has spent his own property in 
celieving his wife during a long ill- 
ness: it remains to be ascertained if 
ihe widower may, without hurting 
his conscience, appropriate to him- 
self the fortune of his wife, and fly 
to a foreign country in order to 
avoid the laws?) ‘Phe philosopher 
is of opinion that he may. 

“This is surely falling from Cha- 
rybdis into Sevila, ill-fated Van der 
Krout!” exclaimed I.) “By English 
preachers thou art excommunicated 
and undone; and by French philo- 
sophers most amiably and systema- 
tically taught to cheat. ‘Thanks, 
however, toa strong portion of plain 
Dutch sense, 1 shall not be led 
astray.” But would you believe, 
Mr. Editor, that the eloquence of 


the latter is most fascinating, his | 
. | 
sophistry subtle, so much may these | 


fines of Boileau justly be applied to 

him 

il n'est point de serpent ni de monstre 
Odicur, 

Qui par Vart embeHi ue puisse plaire aux 
yeun: 

or, as we say in high Dutch— 


Der Teufel un uns zu veitulsren nimme | 


Die gestalt ees Engels, 


I must, however, tell vou that the 
philosopher concludes by saving, 


Ne 





* Itappears that they do not register 
them in France. 

t Such a law exists iu many parts of 
A.urope. 





dangerous if professed by the gene- 


vrality of men, and only suit honest- 


minded people ;—ay! but where is 
the man who thinks himself a rogue. 

Pride, I believe, is one of the 
principal canses of irreligion amongst 
men. Some, endowed with great 
abilities, have left the road they 
ought to follow, merely because it 
might not be said of a dunce that he 
is a Christian as well as they. In- 
stead of the doctrine they attack, 
they endeavour to raise systems of 
their own, which a few would-be 
wise admire; and amongst the dis- 
solute they are sure to find zealous 
followers, who will readily embrace 
any way of thinking that sets them 
at their ease. 

With Mrs. Van der Krout’s best 
respect, 1 have the honour to be 

Yours, &c. 
CH, 


—— 


For the British Lady’s Magazine. 
THE HYMENEAL VISIONS OF THE 
PRINCESS KAPHIRA, 
(Continued from page 13.) 


AGAIN the trumpet sounded, and 
the result was exceedingly curious, 
for the spectre which obeyed the 
summons evidently trembled from 
head to foot at the blast. When he 
had recovered from his trepidation, 
which seemed to arise out of a pecu- 


lar dislike to that strife-stirring in- 





strument, the assembly had an op- 
portunity to mark his mien and 
deportment, ‘There was something 
exceedingly grotesque in both: his 
person was coarse and ungainly ; his 
countenance betrayed an appearance 
of fatuity, which was much increas- 


‘ed by a tongue too large for his 


mouth. With all this, there was an 


airof good humour; but, to say the 
truth, it very much resembled the 
complaceney of folly. 

“If there is any thing in physiog- 
nomy,” said the Princess to herself, 
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“this ancestor of mine must have 
differed materially from his prede- 
cessor.” 

The recorder opened the book, 
and, silence being proclaimed, it 
turned out that nature had impressed 


a genuine stamp on the exterior of 


this sovereign; and that he was a 


crowned booby of the description of 


one addressed by a wit of Japan in 
the following w ‘ords: — 
double your learnisg, and you will 
be twice the fool you are now.” He 
was acute and subtle just where it 
behoved a king to be ignorant and 
careless, and weak aud undecided 
where he ought to have been active 
and firm. 
the detail consisted in his high opi- 
nion of himself. Though no monarch 
could exhibit fewer marks of the 
divinity, he was always talking of the 
celestial origin of himself 
authority. ‘The former 

Japan had partly taken this for 
granted, and exercised their sway 
over an ignorant people accordiigly. 
But our sophist must talk about it— 
make it an affair of reasoning; and 
the Japanese were of opinion that 
reason had nothing to do with the 
doctrine. The consequence was sin- 
gularly curious: without doing any 
thing worse than his ancestors, he 
appeared more impertinently pre- 
tending. Kings never know when 
to yield; ifa theory of government 
allows a people to give or withhold 
money, it allows them power. "This 
sovereign thought it very rational for 
the people to give money when he 
asked for it; but, as to refusal, 

was flat rebellion, and most of his 
priests and talapoins said the same 
thing. “Fam the breath of your 
nostrils,” he would often exclaim to 
his bonzes, with eastern simplic ity. 
** Your majesty is the breath of our 
nostrils,” they would reply with 
great solemnity, and then proceed 
to oppress, fitie, imprison, and per- 
secute their uuconfoymable brethren, 





“ May ‘Psin | 


The most comic part of 


oud hiis | 
dairos of 





Thus, in reasoning and scolding, as- 
sumption and denial, but in profound 
peace, passed this reign away. It 
happened, however, that the “Japa- 
nese gathered strength in the con- 
flict, whilst the sovereign only pre- 
pared a rod fur the back of his 
successor, 

‘The follies and vices of this mo- 
narch the Princess thought singularly 
disgusting; they carried no apology 
with them, they were contemptible 
aud unmanly. ‘Vo slaver over and 
nickname a handsome courtier, and 
heap riches on vanity, folly, and in- 
capacity, appeared his passion. Fle 
also possessed the usual cruelty and 
insensibility of weakness, and put to 
death a gallant warrior of Japan in a 
manner so cowardly, so mean, and 
su detestable, that the assembly lis- 
tened to this part of the evidence 
with an involuntary groan. 

“Nations sometimes benefit by 
the weakness as well as by the capa- 
city of their rulers,” said ‘the attend- 
ant spirit to Kaphira; * and such 
was the fact with Japan under the 
sovereign who stands before thee,—— 
his weakness was his people’s stre nath. 
Had a few rulers succeeded like his 
predecessor, who seldom commanded 
any thing unreasonable, the fate of 
Japan might have resembled that of 
China; but fools always hasten points 
to an issue, as did this thy gallant 
aucestor.” 

At the same moment judgment 
Was pronounced —it was  tolerably 
merciful. ‘* He is not the worst so- 
vereign in the world,” said the peo- 
ple one to another, “ under whom 
we grow strong in spite of resistance. 
Let the spectre take his station, one 
—say two, places above the mere 
incapables.” 

A melancholy, querulous kind of 
prelude followed, and a shadow of 
peculiar interesting appearance im- 
mediately stepped forward: part of 
this interest evidently arose from the 
deep melancholy in tts countenance, 

Le 








aa 
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aud a sanguinary stain or circlet | feminine fecling shook their heads—_ 
around its neck. But, independently jit was a yielding unto weakness. In 
of these marks of endurance, a cer- | one thing the assembly was uuant- 
tain tasteful, well-bred, gentlemanly | mous,—they regarded the unhappy 
air exceedingly impressed the Prin- | monarch before them as a_ sacrifice 
cess and the whole assembly, who | to a conflicting era in the history of 
evidently regarded him with pity and | Japan; a season when principles of 


commiseration, 

“ The countenances of the people 
ure altogether indescribable,” said 
the Princess to the spirit. 

** Because they pity, but cannot 
approve,” returned the latter, ‘ and 
their mixture of emotion is perfectly 
correct: a few among the assembly 
highly blame their ancestors for this 
sovereign’s fate; but in reality he 
was the victim of his father, his ta- 
lapoins, and a bad education. But 
listen.” 

The Princess attended to the evi- 
dence, which was very melancholy ; 
it detailed the reign of a weak wa- 
vering prince, Who was disposed to 
be arbitrary, and mistook the capa- 
eity both of himself and of his people. 
‘To strength, talent, and religious 
zeal, he had nothing to oppose but 
weak pretension and a silly theory ; 
and yet, having nothing else to op- 
pose to them, was bent upon con- 
tention, Entirely destitute of positive 
courage, like most of those who are 
so destitute, he sought to supply its 
place by artifice and cunning. To 
this habitual msincerity he owed his 
death, which, on the whole, was 
more honourable to him than his 
lite. Tle fell on a scaffold, and 
shewed, by the whole tenor of his 
conduct, the distinction between ac- 
tive and passive courage: he could 
endure, but he could not dare. 

In most other respects the evi- 
dence was favourable. He was re- 
fined, elegant, and accomplished, 


and probably the first sovereign of 
Japan who, in a modern sense, was | 
so. The female part of the assem- | 


bly dwelt with peculiar complacency 
on his conjugal affection; but those 


} 


government could not remain unde- 
fined. At a more congenial period 
this sovereign might have been both 
admired and respected—not that he 
ever could have been a great man; 
whatever the elements of character, 
good or bad, indecision is littleness. 

When the assembly proceeded to 


judgment, the bonzes and talapoins 





made a great noise, insisting that 
this sovereign was a blessed martyr 
for the genuine religion of ‘Tsin. 
Nobody seemed very solicitous to 


contradict them, but the pretension 
“appeared to have little etlect upon 


_houne ed. 
| station on the pyramid a step or two 








| 
| 
| 


' 


the judgment as ultimately pro- 
The monarch took his 


above his father; and the assembly 
prepared for further proceedings. 

At the very loud and martial blast 
which succeeded, a manly stroug- 
featured spectre stepped forward, at 
whose appearance a visible emotion 
pervaded the whole assembly. A 
body of smooth well-drest Japanese 
arose, and protested against a pre- 
cedent which would seem to imply 
that the being before them had ever 
reigned. Their countrymen looked 
at them with surprise, and vehe- 
mently asserted the propriety of be- 
ing guided by matter of fact. At 
this mode of reasoning, the silken- 
vested persons affected to smile, and 
endeavoured to prove the advantage 
of making a gap of twenty or thirty 
years 1 the records of histury on oc- 
casions like the present. On hear- 


ing this doctrine, the recording fe- 


male caught up her book with great 
trepidation, and the sturdy spectre 


jtook a shadowy pinch of snuff. 


Fact, however, conquered ; and the 


who suffered judgement to correct recording fernale, being satistied of 








the safety of her volume, once more 
unclasped it, and stated the evidence. 
Tt was exceedingly mixed: hypo- 
erisy, artifice, aud cunning, very 
much debi ised the pretensions of the 
martial spectre under trial; and his 
mode of snatching dominion produc- 
ed loud murmurs of disapprobation. 
This noise was somewhat abated by 


the strong political talent he dis- | 


played in its exercise. The Japanese 
could not entirely discountenance a 
claim which rested on the advance- 
ment Of their country in the scale of 
nations, and which laid the founda- 
tion of its permanent policy and 
naval dominion. 

Judgment was about to be pro- 
nounced, when the polite persons 
again arose, and, backed by a large 
body of bonzes and talapoins, en- 
tered another strong protest against 
any admission of so palpable an 
usurper on the pyramid of Japanese 


royalty. ‘Phe clamour that succeeded 
Was so great, the Princess grew 


weary, and thus addressed the spi- 
rit:— 


“Whatever may be the merits of 


the shade before us as a political 


ruler, I cannot see that he is entitled 
to a place among the august de- 


scendants of Vsin, or to mix with the 
sucred and anointed of Heaven.” 

At these words her eye shot in- 
dignant fire, and her form appeared 
to grow taller. 

“* Be calm, royal Kaphira ; 
are refinements which can form a 
very small part of the consideration 
of posterity, who judge of rulers by 
their lasting operation on the desti- 
nies of their respective countries. 
This is as it should be; it is quite 
suthicient that kings should be de- 
luded by these amusing theories 
when alive. Better still would it be 
if they never heard of them at all.” 

The spirit was right; the votaries 
of deed once more prevailed, and 
the spectre, who had waited the de- 


cision with a countenance 
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these | 







8! 
seemed to say, “ You cannot be so 
absurd as to listen to apostate 


rhymers and whining sophbists, as 
hypoe ritical and not half so able as 
myself: I see how it will be.” His 
assurance was well founded; witha 
certain firmness of aspect ant reserve 
in manuer, the assembly dismissed 


! ° . 
| him to a seat more thau half way up 


the pyramid, 
a 
For the Pritish 
THE MICROCOSM OF PARIS, 
IX. 


Lady's Magazine. 


NO. 


THE CEMETERY OF 
THE FASHIONABLE 
OF PARIS. 


PERE LA CHAIS&, 
BURYING-PLACE 


I HAD long promised myself a visit 
to the cemetery of Pére la Chaise, 
The moment was propitious: the 
mind deeply aflected by domestic 
atiliction seeks the lone yew and the 
silent tomb, in preference to crowded 
cities and the haunts of men,—yea, 
even to the society of friendship it- 
self. Arrived at the barrier of Me- 
nil-Montant, 1 discharged my cabri- 
olet. The old mansion of Pére la 
Chaise rose to my view, and brought 
With it many histoxieal: recollections, 
but these gave way to sombre ideus 
Onits present destination.—Here re- 
pose the illustrious dead; here, at 
least, virtue enjoys a triumph equally 
pure and permanent; the gangrene 
of envy expires with the spark of 
life: nay, more, Envy itself sheds a 
willing tear over its victims; for, as 
Corneille has happily expressed the 


idea in the “ Death of Pompey,” 





let 
Which | 


! ° 
when Cornelia sees Cwsar weep, she 


exclaims, ‘It is sweet to mourn an 
enemy we no longer fear.” Hf envy 
then be silent, if envy pay the ho- 
mage of a tear, what tribute may 
not be expected from love and friend- 
ship?) At that fatal hour, when 


| Death draws the iron curtain be- 


tween us and all we bave been ace 
customed to love and adore,—when 
those eyes, Which have darted beams 
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of joy, become closed for ever, and 
that tongue, whose accents were so 
sweet, lisps, half stifled, a last fare- 
well; —Oh! then what an object of 
perfection appears the departed spi- 


rit!—the mind recals with fondness | : ate 
all the endearing scenes of former | dead, and as such sometimes re- 


happiness, and, if some clouds had | corded on the tomb, at what price 


intervened to overshadow it for a 
moment, willingly does the mind 
become its self-accuser ; we remem- 
ber nothing but the perfections of 
our friend, our sorrow will remem- 





ber nothing else. Vanity may some- | 
times have part in the sepulchral | 


at least, its errors are innocent. If 

we have been unjust to a person in 

his lifetime, our homage to his me- 

rits after death is the homage Vice 

pays to Virtue. 

Seven cities claim the birth of Homer 
dead, 

Through which the living Homer begged 
his bread. 

My steps insensibly conducted me 
to the gates of the eemetery: every 
thing bespoke desolation; and =a 
public-house at the very gate of the 
cemetery, having for a sign au nou. 
veau monde (the new world), brought 
to my recollection the lines of De- 
foe — 

Wherever God erects a house of prayer, 
The dey.l is sure to build a chapel there, 
I passed in disgust by this mockery 
of woe, and behold nie at last in 
the ‘field of repose,” where the 
chilling stilluess of death was only 
interrupted by the sound of the ma- 
son's touls, who profane the holy 
spot by the manufacture of the 
tombs in its bosom. I looked around 
me: here and there were tombs 
scattered at random, without any 
order or precision, save that in which 
Death strikes his victims. How 
different from an English chureh- 
yard !—there the school-boy plays, 
and the ass browses on the turf which 
covers the remains of humanity. 
Here, even the humble toub is de- 





| 
| 


fended by palisadoes, and no pro- 
fane footstep can press the moulder- 
ing clay. Here no grave-digger can 
disturb the ashes of the dead; the 
spot, two metres by one, has been 
purchased ; it is the freehold of the 


they tell us not, that surviving rela. 
tives have purchased eternal rest for 
the ashes of those they loved: 202. 
is the price, it is said, in this fashion- 
able church-yard ; and who weuld 
not give 20/, to prevent the grave- 
digger’s mattock cleaving the skull, 


monument, nay, it often has; but, and throwing to the winds the moul- 


dering bones of a parent ora friend! 
But this inclosure is not all: this is 
a poet's cemetery. Here customs 
are adopted which an Englishman 
would suppose only in the poet's 
imagination;—the monumental urn 
is crowned with chaplets of flowers, 
the holy spot is filled with flowers 
and aromatic plants. Seats, too, 
are often fixed within the railing, 
where Sorrow delights to repose, 
and, wrapt in sweetest melancholy, 
gaze with fondness on the cold stone 
which bears the transcript of virtues 
now no more. We accuse the French 
of lightness, but our judgment is 
more light than they: why not, be- 
fore we decide or take an opinion on 
trust, why do we not take all into 
consideration? why not follow to 
the cemetery those we condemn ?-— 


there we shall find them weeping, 


| 
| 


} 





with more than a lover's constancy, 
the loss of what death has deprived 
them; there we shall see that years 


roll away, yet Affection continues to 


weed the grave, and plant with fresh 
flowers, But what form is that in 
sables? See, she places a chaplet of 


flowers on the urn! see, she holds a 


cypress, while the labourer fixes its 

roots! [tis the grave of M. Men- 

telle, member of the Institute. Fain 

would I have approached this em- 

blem of filial virtue and filial piety, 

but I would not intrude on any sure 
2 











tow. I watched her departure,— 
the longing, lingering look of fond 
affection; I stole to the spot, and 
dropped the tear of syinpathy by 
that of affection. At a little distance 
stands the tomb of Delille, and close 
to it that of Boufilers. ‘“ JACQUES 
DELILLE”’—such is the inscription 
on a marble of the tomb erected by 
his widow to the lovers of poetry 
and fine feeling: this is enough to 
recal all the sweet sensations inspired 
by the translator of Virgil and Mil- 
ton, the author of the poems “ Les 
Jardins” and  L’Imagination.” ‘To 
those who are ignorant of these 
works, the inscription is still suth- 
cient.—Here sleeps Delille; here 
rises his tomb, such as he had de- 
signed it in his lifetime, in his Epistle 
to Madame Delille, as a preface to 
his poem of the Imagination; there 
grow funereal shrubs and flowers ; 
there is placed the garden-chair, 
where his widew and admirers de- 
light to come, and, gazing on the 
tomb, bid fond memory retrace vir- 
tues and talents now no more. Close 
by his side rises the humble column 
sacred to the manes of Boutters, 
‘« Boufflers speaks—think, my friends, 
that I sleep :”’—such is the inscrip- 
tion on his urn. “ The honour of 
chivalry, and the flower of trouba- 
dours:”"—such is the recorded opi- 


nion of his friend Delille, inscribed | 


on the pillar. Methinks, for the 
united tombs of two friends, lke 





gS 


Delille and Bouflers, a happier epi- | 


taph might have been chosen. In 
this respect, what model can be more 
sublime and affecting than that of- 
fered by the sacred writings, “* They 
were lovely in their lives, and in 
their deaths they were not divided,’ 





To English readers of French, no- 
thing is so ditlicult as French poetry: 
to those of our fair countrywomen, 
who would overcome the dithculty, 
and thereby open a new field of [i- 
terary enjoyment, we would recom- 
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mend a most exquisite little volume 
recently published, “ Lee Trois 
Ages” (the Three Ages), a poem, by 
M. Roux, who has had the modesty 
to conceal his name. It is addressed 
to youth, therefore the images are 
selected with the utmost care, to 
elevate the mind to imitate the he- 
roic virtues, of which he offers the 
models. The subjects are the three 
ages—the Olympic Games, the Am- 
phitheatre, and Chivalry, With a 
mind highly stored with poetic lore, 
and born a poet, he has seized all 
the principal historical points rela- 
tive to the three ages. In the second 
canto, the author paints Sophocles, 
his brow crowned with flowers: — 
Eclatant de beauté plein du Dieu qui 
Vinspire 
Sent fremis sous ses doigts les cordes de 
sa lyre, 
L’honneur de son pays fait palpiter sop 
coeur, 
Il chante la patrie et son lib¢rateur, 

The poet sings the glory of Greece 
at the battle of Marathon, and thus 
apostrophizes Leonidas, who perish- 
ed, with the three hundred Spartans, 
at the pass of Thermopyle— 

Vaillant Léonidas! héroique victime! 

Quel triomphe égaloit ton devouemenut 
sublime ! 

Lorsqu’'a Lacédémone, assis parmi les 
rois, 

Préta mowir pour elle et pour ses saintes 
lois, 

Tu recois, sans pilir, ses adicux et ses 
larmes ! 

Les trois cents immortels, se couvrent de 
leurs armes, 

Tu guides aux combats leur noble déseg- 
por, 

Et saluant le jour qui n'aura point de soir, 
‘Taggrandissant comme eux a l’aspect de 
la tombe, 

Tu meurs accompagué de leur triple hé- 
catombe. 

Such pictures as these stamp the 
true poet: we have here all the de- 
tails of noble deeds of arms, without 
the clang which a minor poet would 
not have failed to introduce. The 
three hundred immortals, Aailing 
the morn whose night theyll never 
see, paints, in as many words, all 
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that can be written or said, by way 
of example, on devotion for our 
country. ‘To conclude, the poem 1s 
full of such images, expressed in the 
same simplicity of language; and, 
though the poem is addressed to 
youth, it will long form the pleasure 
of all admirers of harmonious dic- 
tion, elevated and highly-poetical 
kleas, and sentiments the most pure 
and chaste. It is accompanied with 
valuable interesting notes, illustrative 
of the text. 
OYSTERS, 

The French are so fond of oysters, 
and it is accounted so much the fon 
to be able to eat a large quantity, 
that it is fashionable to serve one 


dozen oysters for each person before | 


————— 


a 





pe ee 


the soup. It would be a sign of bad | 
breeding for any person to leave any | 
va fis plate, and he becomes the | 
object of sarcasm, Some, who would | 


be regarded as persons of the first 


fashion, eat five or six dozen, by | 


ner. 
FASHIONS, 

The ladies continue the embroi- 
dered rutiles, and large hats and 
bonnets, Cotton stockings, all the 
fashion in summer, now give place 
to black silk: and, as the cold wea- 
ther approaches, the ladies resume 
their douillettes,—a silk dress, wad- 
ded and lined throughout: this is 


number of your Miscellany, I shalf 
now depict, in legible order, a few 
ideas which my imagination has cre- 
ated, transmit them to you, and 
accompany them with a request that, 
it they be worthy of a page, you will 
be pleased to give them insertion. 
‘The sex (or, justly, the fair sex) 
are under much obligation to you 
for your powerful advocacy ; but, 
no doubt, you will admit that they 
are not without intelligent, yea lu- 
minous, advocates, or defer: ders, 
among their own body, or without 
those who, from their plenitude of 
excellence, can ably, amply, and ar- 
eumentatively describe and support 
their own rights aud ex pectancies. 
A ereat deal has been said and 
written on the prerogatives, superior 
powers, and intellectual majesty of 
man; but I beg to say, that this 
beasted superiority is mere audacity 
of expression, and founded only up- 
on the basis of incidental circumes 


way of laying a foundation tor din- | stance. In woman are to be 


seen the seeds of complicated sct- 


‘ence; the hand of culture is only 


wanted to produce maturity of 
fruit, and to make her, conjoined 


with lier sexual beauties, the envy of 


| 


her presumptuous self-created mass 
culine chief. From superior animal 


"properties alone, he primarily usurp- 


the regular winter house-dress of the | 


Parisian ladies, who prefer health 
and comfort to fashion. Lace is 
nearly discarded ; embroidery — is 


ed priority; and this accustomed 
usurpation solely supports his legiti- 
macy. But let us see what he really 
is, and view him first through the 
most veritable mirror the Scrip- 


tures: they tell us that woman was 


more in vogue than ever; the dresses | 


are embroidered frequently half way 
up the skirt. 
—- 
To the Fditorof the British Lady's Magazine. 
SIR, 

*AGREEABLY to the invitation con- 
tained in your Notice to Correspon- 
dents, and subjoined to the December 








* We give place to this letter, but we 
half suspect—a wag.—Ep, 


‘ 





nade an help meet for man; un- 
doubtedly here his mental imper- 
fection, and consequently need of 
assistance, as well as the inherent 
properties of woman, are implied, 
Woman then supplies the deficiency, 
she completes his perfection ; there- 
fore is his preferable part, for with- 
out her man could not perform 
hor sustain the varied avocations 
of his being. But let us glance 
also at history : here it will be found 








that in the wisest, the most pro- 
foundly digested plans, the best or- 
ganised systems, woman was often 
operatively principal,— generally she 
could not be, as social arrange- 
ment assigned to her the office 
of preserving that which the other 
sex had obtained: this ofhee was 
her best school; secluded from 
hecessary perambulations, attached 
to a fixed duty, she could the more | 
coolly retlect, and, when necessary, 
give counsel from the best source— 
walk digested consideration. But 
man, led on by fancied supremacy, 
and the impulse of the moment, was 
and is often the victim of bis own in- 
consideration; lis passions, taking fire 
from the collision of circumstances, 
often thrust him = into irremediable 
perplexities, and leave hiin to perceive 
the madness of impetuosity, the wis- 
dom of rejected domestic counsel, 
and even his own inferiority, iste ad 
of plumed supremacy. From phy- 
sical energy aloue, as [have said, he 
procures and maintains his domin: 1- 
lion: he can use with certain effect 


the military weapon, perform acts of 


prowess, and give proofs of sexual 
courage; and his genus collectively 
can destroy kingdoms, erect empires, 
and rule vi et armis the vanquished : 
but this is all, as towering lord, he 
can do. Nature has given him no su- 
perior endowments of mind ; her chil- 
dren of both kinds are equally gifted, 
the soils are of the same stamina. 
Give to both experienced cultivators, 
and the sciences, as well as the com- 
monweal, will own the female worthy 
of equality. Continue barren the 
masculine, and what vast space 
for occupancy will appear,—what 
chaotic ignorance be visible! —Dis- 
sect, too, the civilian or the legislator, 


and he will expose the wisdom of 


his culture, and shew bis own origi- 
nal void. The one can prescribe 
for moral observance, and the other 
promulge laws for . people ; and, 
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consulted, they cau proclaim their 
essence supreme. But let them 
condescend to consider what is the 
true scale of moral or rational worth, 
and what the balance, and take 
domesticated woman as their col- 
league, she will devise, plan, and 
execute as wisely and as acutely 
as they. Let not henceforth maa 
arrogate IMagiary powers ; but 
‘let him, having found the true 
scale by which human superiority 
ought to be weighed, take as au 
equal associate his reflective ‘ help 
/meet;” then we shall no longer hear 
of the * lords of the creation,” nor 
the “ weaknesses of woman.” Come 
parative animal weakness there may 
be, or undoubtedly is; but) man 
himself fails vastly short by compa- 
rison: there are creatures, whose 
corporeal powers greatly surpass luis, 
and reduce hun to lnfantine weak- 
ness. [ desire that man may no 
longer boast, or, when any of his 
own kind evince less energy, call 
hin a woman. Woman is man’s 
equal; and this) one of the sex 
dare atiirm, she is vastly superior in 
her moral exhibition; every quality 
ofthe imid, or the mind’s acquires 
iment, appears attractive and lovely 
when dressed out by her. Une 
checked licence for presumption em- 
boldens man, and his audacity often 
leads on to agerandisement; but, 


sir, the true disciple of science, of 


whatever class he be named, is or 
ought to be diflident. “Po conclude, 


‘female delicacy hides many excel- 


lencies and many attainments; but 


the most superficial acquirements of 


man are both means and ends. So 
athirms A Britisu Lapy. 
—o 
For the British Lady's Magazine. 
A LETTER WRITTEN FROM MALAPANE, 


IN UPPER SILESIA, BY THE CHEVA- 
LIER DE BOUFFLERS. 


It is our intention to make our 


jreaders better acquamted with th : 
because the female is not custo marily | ! amiable aud celebrated writer. Ei 
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letters to his mother are models of 


wit, elegance, and tenderness; and 
we shall, from time to time, select 
agreeable portions of his work for 
this Miscellany. In the commence- 
ment of the French revolution, he 
was obliged to fly as a nobles he 
travelled through various parts, ge 
nerally in disguise, that he might 
be spared the expence and embar- 
rassment otherwise mevitable. It 


Was projected to settle a colony of 


emigrant nobles in Upper Silesia: 
our author went to visit it. [lis ad- 
ventures there will be best recounted 
by himself.—TRANSLATOR, 
Mulapane. 

At present T have to recount to 
vou my ennul, and some agreeable 
roments, which has rendered it less 
Insupportable than I could have ex- 
pec ted, 

lnmagine to yourself that, on 
leaving Breslau, } went to the house 


of Mr. de St. ***, a son in-law of 


our worthy minister. 

IT arrived at a large house, newly 
purchased, half furnished, but full 
of people. The little Baroness gave 
w féte on account of the birth-day 
of her husband, and had invited all 
the neighbourhood to a erand din- 
ner, to be followed by a grand 
ball, interrupted by a erand Supper. 
I, who dance, as you know, finding 
it was not at all what would suit me, 
wished to go immediately to Oppee, 
wu small town, the eapits ilo te Up per 


Silesia, to the chief magistrate of | 


whieh (the bailiti) the cies had 
civen me a letter of introduction, 
desing him to) furnish me with 
every hind of information possible 
on the subject of the colonies in 
Upper Silesia, My hostess would 
not hear of this; Twas detained by 
force; aud there Lremaiued till past 
four in the morning, motionless im 
the midst of the waltzes, like a rock 





and as much fatigued as if I had 
danced the whole time, I went to 
hed to repose myself from the fa- 
tivue I had undergone for the plea- 
sure of others. After three or four 
hours’ slumber, [ mounted my horse, 
without staying to take breakfast, 
and took the road to Oppee, where 
[ thought I could not get quick 
enough. Larrived, dying of hunger, 
at the bailiff’s house, with the minis- 
ter’s letter in my hand, The gen- 
tleman was out sporting, and ex- 
pected to return at noon. Noon 
arrived, but no bailiff At four 
o'clock, however, he returned with 
the companions and victims of his 
pleasures—two gentlemen and four 
hares. He read the Count’s letter 
with much seeming indifference, and 
told me ft might remain in liis house. 
“1 should wish, sir,” said T, “to visit 
the colonies to-morrow,.”—‘ It will 
he time enough the day after,” he 
replied ; ‘to-morrow Tam going to 
empty a erand fish- pond, and I in- 
vite you to be present.”—* I intrea 

you, sir, instead of this, to oblige 
me with a guide, in order that I 
may tr insact my all sirs."-— ** Nota 
word of it,’ he rejoined ; > no guide, 
no business: thet fishing will be mag- 
nificent, and you must see it.”— 
* Well, sir, Loam in your power; 
but, at any rate, promise me that 
vou will suffer me to depart the 


day after to-morrow ?’—** Oh! the 


sur ronude d by foaming a At | 


length, distracted by the confusion, 


the day after, If you like, with plea- 
sure, at wiles hour you choose.” T 
stayed. It rained hard all day, so 
there was no fishing; for we could 
have fished men as well as fish, for 
the element had become common to 
the two kinds. In the mean time, 
as it Is necessary to amuse oneself 
when business cannot be transacted, 
[ was told it was intended to make 
a party at his Excellency’s (ihe town 
certaialy had not the air of contain- 
ing an Excellency).  Whoishe:’ I 
asked the gentleman, in a very hum- 
ble tone, —* General Manstein,” was 
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the reply. I was enchanted to think 


I was going to see the virtuous 
Manstein, of the Memoirs of Du- 


mourier; that | should find a person 
who spoke French, whose conversa- 
tion would be so interesting to me, 
I therefore begzed one of the worthy 
gentlemen to make my most humble 
compliments to the general, and to 
ask his permission for me to pay my 
duty to him, In the interval we 
seated ourselve s, and they began to 
smoke enormous pipes. I was asked 
if 1 smoked?) LT rephed, IT never 
smoked. They pitted me; ‘ for,” 
said one of the most determined ot 


the putlers, “a pipe is the triend of 


you may be doing, 
it you feel 
and does 


man: whatever 
it keeps you company. 

ennul, itis an amusement, 
not interrupt you, whatever busimess 
you may be upon. Without abso 
jute ‘ly preventing you from speaking, 
it invites you to silence, and leaves 
you to your retlections,—and then 
one spits, and that always gives 
pleasure. IT smoke on horseback, 
and never think of the length of the 
Journey; because two or three miles 
pipe. In my 


more is only another 
without my 


counting-house, | write 
pipe being any inconvenience, and | 
smoke without being tired ef ny 
pen, —and then one spits, and that 

lesides: 


if the room 


always gives pleasure. 


wherever one May aYrive, 








be dirty the smoke of the pipe pres | 


and, it al 
pipe pre- 
—and then 


vents your seein 4 it; 
sinells, the of the 
vents you from feeling it; 
one spits, 
pleasure.’ 
to the general's: | 
old soldier, who did not know a 
single word of French, but worth 
and eood-nature Were written ia tits 
countenance in every language, be 
catise they were apparent to every 
eve. He did not take much notice 
of your humble servant, whose nanie 
they had plaved the v¢ ry devil with 


iu apnouucing him; and they couti- 


smoke 


‘To conclude, we 
found an honest 


cratits, 


and that always gives | 
went | 
'sinall 
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nued silently to smoke. They thea 
proposed to play at ombre, and 
pretty high; im which, you may be 
assured, lL took no share, tor | deo 
not bien ombre from its namesake 
(ombre) a shadow, From our little 
smoking-room we passed, by a dirty 
little staircase, to a pretty decent 
room, Where we supped abundantly 
enough, but very frugally, and thea 
returned to play, smoke, and say 
nothing; and aiterwards went home 
to bed, promising to return the next 


day to dinner. 
‘The linpossibility of gong into 


the country, on account of the de- 
luge, of which heaven had given a 


second representation ta Upper Si- 
lesia, obliged me to be of the party, 
The same treatment as on the pre- 
the same imdiflerence, 
sume gume, same smok- 
ing, the same silence, and the same 
compliments. ‘The campany sepa- 
rated, to meet again in the evening ; 
as they bad said nothing to me on 
the subject, TE did not return, but 
stayed with the wife and children of 
Presently arrived an order 
from the general, desiring me to go 
instantly; L obeyed. ‘The general 
reproached me for using ceremony 
with him, and appeared to take a 
litthe more notice of me than on the 
Some questions 


ceding day, 


same cheer, 


my host. 


preceding evening, 
onthe subject of France, the revo- 
lution, the mi of the emi- 
and the new establishment m 
South Prussia, to which TE replied 
in terms undoubtedly very barbar- 
ous, but in a manner Which appeared 
to Interest then, for they gave me a 
deeree of consideration the 
but what was all that, when, 
1 would veither 
| 


fortunes 


more: 
on the other laud, 
hunt, play, nor smoke 
The next which was 
the day belore ye lL mounted 
my horse, aud went, with ‘the bailitt’s 
Secretary, to al the 
distance of a mile anda half (seven 
miles Englisi); ailer procuring 


MOrnine, 
~te Ik i .¥. 


visit a colon 1V 
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a very exact account of every thing 
from a very Intelligent young se hool- 
master, whom I “would take, if J 
could, for mine, T returned to dine 
with the bailiff, ‘Phe general pre- 
sently arrived; T observed a great 
deal of whispering between him and 
the company, and particularly with 
the barlitl. 

A little time after, the general 
asked me to walk with him ito an- 
other room. “ My dear friend,” said 
he, ‘1 confess to you that at first I 
did not know you, but at present I 
am fully ssbenmiid vou are a noble 
fellow, and descended from a creat 
soldier. You have lost a very large 
fortune, and appear at present to he 
actually in want: do what I would 
do im your place, accept the offers 
pnd succours of a friend.” In saying 


these words, he took a purse fuil ot 


cold from his pocket, and thrust it 
into my hand. You are well aware 
how LE thanked him, and declined it. 
T said to liim, with tears in my eves, 
*©No, my dear general ; “ L assure 
you, on my honour, that, if } were 
mnwant, | prefer receiving i such 
a noblesmimeced person as you than 
any other ; and, should Lever have 
oceasion, be assured T would apply 
to you.”—- Nonsense! that’s all com- 
pliment,” said he.-— Oh! geveral, 
you hear my voice, and ny eves tell 
vou that my heart utters its senti 
ments —-" Weill, then, accept,” he 
replied, ‘the offering of esteem and 
friendship. —* Trecene,” Lreplied, 
* sith the tenderestemotious of gra- 
fitude, the assurance of that esteem 
and thendships buat the hospitality 


I receive inthe states of the King of 





to me that I was looked upon with 
more respect than before. After 
dinner, to give the general a mark 
of iny trie ndship, and to burn any 
incense (if | may so express myself) 
on the altar of cratitude, guess what 
I did ?—No, you could never guess 
it—I smoked’a pipe, the first and 
the last in my life. 

“Yesterday T took the road for 
Poland, and the season appeared 
propitious to my designs. lL exa- 
mined, en passant, the immense 
€ etallishenents of the iron-merchants 
of Breslau, for the manufacture of 
all sorts of hardware, and) which 
will be of such great utility to us, 
I am at present at Malapane, where 
I have been recommended by the 
Count de R——, the nephew, and 
right-hand, and intended successor 
of the Count de K—-——. I am 
lodged, and my expences paid, by 
the chamber of mines. I see esta- 
blishments worthy of England :— 
furnaces of all kinds, and founderies, 
which commence with the smelting 
of the ore, and extend to the casting 
of the most delicate bas-selicle, 
They are now — an iron-bridge, 
to be placed at Berlin, almost op- 
posite to the Sewia de N 62 





| there has been already a much larger 
‘built here seme years ago, but I 


have not lime to go and see it. Man 
Is Nn some respects the master of na- 


‘ture, but unfortunately he is not 


Prussia leaves me nothing to wish. 


for the present, ovfear for the future.” 


We thea embraced lke two bro- 
thers; he returned ito the other 
room, and FP followed him as soon 
as T had wiped away my tears and 


recovered m yself. The dinner was 


more gay than usual, and itappeared | 


{ 
} 
‘ 
' 


master of himself; on which account 
[ intend to resign the authority over 
my own person to a little queen ot 
my acquamtance, who may dispose 
of it at her pleasure, 

‘Farewell, my beloved wife: if 
you can read the letter, you are more 
able than mvself, for it is which is 
the worst—the pen, the ink, or the 
paper! No matter; not one of the 
iliree will refuse to acquaint you, 
that T love you and embrace you 
with my whole heart. 

** BOUFFLERS. 
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REVIEW OF NEW 


PUBLICATIONS 


OF GENERAL INTEREST. 


Tne Natan's Wrearn. By Mrs. M‘Mul- 
lan, relict of W. M‘Muilan, esy. M.D. 
Roval Navy. 


THe Crescent. By the same. 


PPROBABLY one of the most no- 
ble and affecting situations which 
grow out of that sanctimonious tie 
whence 
** Relations dear, and all the charities 
Of father, son, and brother, ti 
known,” 


st were 


is that of awidowed mother of sense 
and activity, left, and shewing ber- 
self able, to fulfil the double duty 
which an irreparable loss has de- 
volved upon her. Happily for Great 
Britain, women of this capability 
and character are by no means 
rare. Most persons of experience 
ean call to mind some admirable 
female, whom they have contem- 
plated in the interesting charge of a 
rising family, to which her exertions 
and intelligence have supplied one 
of the most fearful vacancies that 
death can create. Even when com- 
petency smooths the arduous task, 
It is one of critical accomplishment ; 
but, if to the difliculty be added the 
necessity of a budget of “ways and 
means,” the ment of the strugele 
and mastery is greatly increased, 
and “dull as E rebos” must be the 
spirit which is not excited to kindly 
sympathy, and all the aid that good 
Will and capacity will supply. 

Is there any thing whic h can add 
to the interest of the { foregomng pic- 
ture? —in arrangement and group- 
ing, probably not; but, in the grace 
and contour of the principal charae- 
ter, certainly yes. Let us suppose 
the spirit, as Shakspeare says, “ to 
be fine ly touc hed,” 
“ finer Issues, 


and of course ta 
Withouta metaphor, 
that the tale - to be exerted in the 





career of solicitude and duty, is es- | 


pecially mental,—gross indeed must 
be the taste whie h considers not in- 
tellectuality as adding grace to vir- 
tue. We have ever despised tlie 
affected contempt of female litera- 
ture, the cant about the das-bleu, 
and all that. Feminine pretenders 
are ridiculous, precisely he their 
masculine counterparts, and neither 
exist in greater proportion or to a 
whit less purpose. ‘Phe man of cul- 
tivated mind is justly ranked before 
lis fellows: why not woman? 
fn either sex, genius or talent aiding 
duty is more than commonly attrac- 
tive. Of the man or the woman, 
no male will ask which is the most 
so: Nature has decided that ques- 
tion for him, and, like Sterne’s gene- 
rous eritic, bei ‘ing pleased, ** he cares 
not where fore. * Females have writ- 
ten—aye, and beautifully too—for 
parents, for children, and even for 
husbands. A Charlotte Smith is @ 
fine portrait: let the exclusive ad- 
mirers of dough and dumpling- 
making say what they please. 

The foregoing exordiam, and the 
head of this article, will doubtless 
prepare our readers to hear that the 
poems which we are about to notice 
are the production of a lady who 
possesses claims to the syinpathy, 
the good-will, and the respect for 
inental endowment, which we have 
been describing. We are pleased to 
perceive, also, that we participate in 
these sentiments with persons of il- 
lustrious rank: Mrs. M‘Mutian has 
sent out three works, all of which 
are dedicated to branches of the 
Royal Family ;—the first, called the 
“ Wande ‘rings of a Gol Mine li,” to the 
Princess Mary (Duchess of Giouces- 
ter); thesecond, intitled the ‘ Natad’s 
Wreath,” to the Princess Charlotte; 
and the third, called the “ Crescent,” 
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to the Regent. The ‘ Wanderings 
of the Goldfinch” is in prose, with 
poetry interspersed; it is light and 
variegated, as its title imports; but, 
having been published some time, ts 
not within our immediate view. The 
«© Naiad’s Wreath” and the ‘* Cres- 
cent” are more recent ; and to them 
we shall accordingly confine our- 
selves. 

The ‘* Naiad’s Wreath” is to be 
understood as a mere fancy-title for 
a collection of pleasing and elegant 
effusions of that character understood 
by the French term, vers de société. 
Several of them are peculiarly feli- 
citous; take, for instance, the fol- 
lowing : — 

THE WELCOME. 
*Tis sweet to hail the breeze of morn, 
"Tis sweet to hear the hunter's horn, 
“Vis glorious sport to chase the deer, 
On swiftest steed, unknown to tear, 
“his sweet o’er ill, through vale, to roam; 


But sweeter, tar, the Welcome home! 
When breath’d by love and thee, Mary, 


The tlock to guard, the plough to guide, 

Tn towler’s bark to skim the tide, 

With sportsman’s eve to mark the game, 

©r in the shift to fish for fame; 

Tho’ sports and labour know not eloom, 

Yet sweet to hear the We come home, 
In tones of love, trom thee, Mary. 


Tn glory : path, wriprre mely brave, 

The Bisusih sailor rules the wave, 

From sea to sea, trom shore to shore, 

His countrys conqgring cannons roar; 

He saves his foe!-—tis merey’s doom, 

And theu enjovs the Welcome home! 
It met by one like thee, Mary. 


Whe veteran soldier trom the tield, 

Whose arm has made the boasting yield, 

Giory’s bright star alumes his name, 

And resened nations sing his fame : 

As ancient chiets ot Greece and Rome 

His patriot pride is, Welcome home : 
For Peace e’er smiles like thee, Mary. 


From festive scene, from war's career, 
From spoitsman’s haunt, from labour’s 
sphere, 

From musing on the mountain side, 

From watching the receding tide, 

‘The sounds of gladness jovinl come, 

The taithtul hearts teel Welcome home! 
For ‘Truth e’er looks like thee, Mary. 


The high may shine in glitt'ring state, 
Vue low must bend to humble fate ; | 
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The great may boast of sov'reign away, 

The little tremble and obey; 

But joy’s elixir still must come 

in simple sound of Welcome home ! 
Such as I hear from thee, Mary. 


When days are flown of song and youth, 

Time still will bless our conscious truth, 

And every smile thy lips impart, 

Renew the rapture of the heart ; 

Then age comes not a dreary gloom 

It yet thy voice speak, Welcome home ! 
And mime can welcome thee, Mary. 


Our faith may look beyond the skies, 

May on the wing of chernb rise, 

May be increas’d in other orbs, 

Where perfect love the soul absorbs ; 

Hear, springing from the conquerd 
tomb, 

The blissful, final, Welcome home ! 

United still to thee, Mary, 

Another, on the Duchess of La 
Valliere, the young, beautiful, and 
repentant mistress of Louis ALY, 
preparing to take the veil, is also 
very impressive. It is in the form 
of penitent and remorseful ejacula- 
tion, but so connected as to render 
extract unavailing: we therefore 
proceed to a more convenient exams 
ple in the 


ROSE AND THE LUTE. 

"Twas not the lute, though touch’d by 
thee, 
‘Twas not the welcome kind and free, 
That charm’d my listning ear: 

“Twas not the hand that warmly prest, 
“Twas not the rose-bud Love carest, 
Calld: Memory to hersphere! 


No! ’twas the strain so artless sung, 
On which my mute attention hung, 
‘That woke the slumb'ring Muse ; 
Thus then, dear girl! you know the way 
fo tune my soul, and give the lay 
Which Love can ue’er retuse. 
What idle finger bade depart 
ie rose-leaves from thy faithful heart, 
Oh! Katherine, was it mine ? 
Was Memory then absorb'd so much, 
Vo let the wasteful finger touch, 
\nd spoila sweet of thine? 


Had then th’ awak’ning strain once 
breathed, 
Kepentant Memory would have wreathed 
The rose-leaves on the lyre! 
While such the power possess’d by thee, 
Behold, “ ffondiy bend the knee,” 

\nd Freedom may expire. 
\ccept the flower that has been mine, 





\ud place it in thy bosoim’s shrine, 
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Tt asks no other heaven! 

When its last fragrance meets decay, 
Wilt thou its parting requiem play, 
And tell me I'm forgiven? 

Should then a plaintive sadness swell 

The string that speaks the last farewell, 
Love's matin task shall be 

Some bud to bring more sweet and fair, 

To give tresh pertume to the air— 

To live and die with thee! 

These specimens will convince our 
fair readers that Mrs. M‘Mullan 
possesses no small share of elegance 
and pathos, and that the “ Naiad’s 
Wreath” is worthy their patronage, 
as admirers of gifted mind; but, 
our limits not permitting us to dwell 
Jong on any one article, we now 
proceed to tie latest and most im- 
portant work of the same lady, a 
poem called “The Crescent,” which 
has been inspired by our late signal 
aud, at last it is to be hoped, eflec- 
tual punishment of Algiers. It is 
planned—if it be praise to say so - 
with a most masculine spirit. We 
glory in the noble ambition of a fe- 
male emulating the range, the pa- 
thos, and the compression of a Byron. 
The “ Crescent” opens with some 
free and animated compliments to 
Great Britain, possibly somewhat 
too dithuse; but, leaving these, i 
commences its proper subject ma 
brief review of the history of the 
Barbary States; a picture follows of 
Algerine captivity, exemplitied in 
the persons of two slaves, a Spaniard 





and a Venetian. ‘The capture of 
the first will remind the poetical 
reader of Lord Byron's Corsair; but 
our understandiiig and moral sense, 
as well as our hearts, are with the 
warrior of Mrs. M‘Mlullan. 


When rous’d to action, steel’d is Corsat- 
heart, 

And Wrath and Carnage all their stings 
impart : 

The crowded xebeque and the galley’s 
CTCW 

Ne’er spared a prow, nor one blest feel- 
me knew, 

Their pilot Rapine, and their compass | 
Gain, | 

The dread, the scourge of traders on the 
Maill > 





' . * ts ' 
Unwis!rd t} 


Freighted with plunder, wet with Chris- 
tian blood, 

Unawed they roamed, secure their ture 
rets stood: 

Jeneath the Crescent bow'd the Christian 
slave, . 

Till torture quench’d the spirit of the 
brave. 


‘Twas thes unransom’d, and in fetters 
brow, lit. 

From country torn, by every friend uae 
sought, 

Iheria’s son received the slavish yoke 

With polse wild throbbing and his heart 
unbroke : 

lis noble soul no Janissary quell’d, 

Hiis eye glanced madly and his spirit 
sweil'd— 

* A lite like this is nature’s deadliest pain, 

Oh! tyrants, free ine from this felon. 
chain ; 

I bring no ransom, and I ask no grave,— 

But throw my mangled body to the 
wave,” 

4 tear had started,—but the scorching 
sigh 

Primordial held it on the fever’d eye,— 

‘hatsigh which spoke the measure of his 
WoOCS, 

That eye which, vainly, wish’d in Death 
to close :-— 

His arin, in battle powerful and brave, 

Doom’d now to wear the fetters of a 
slave ; 

His mauly bosom, to the breezes bared, 

Had throbb’d with glory aud had warriors 
dared, 

« a a * * 

The sun retired, the ocean-wave was 
ca'n 

The night advanced, but shed no opiate 
balm, —- 

Htis mind a chaos in the brightest light, 

His heart a tempest in the calmest night. 

The stars glean’d faintly, and the cap- 
tive soon 

Beheld the lustre of the midnight moon ; 

in speechiess agony he mark’d the ray 

On the borr'd lattice of his prison play, 

Aud searee ly wish’d to close those eyes 
insleep, 

Which proudly burn’d—but would not 
learn to weep. 

Of life’s best treasure thus completely 
SHON, 

Can the sad captive bless returning 
morn ?— 

day il!umes the humblest cell 

Where Peace and Freedom with the 
peasant aw ll: 

Unblest the beam that wilds a despot's 
crown, 

ec morn that wakes a gaolex’s 

lrowa, 
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The day broke hopeless on Castilia’s son, 
And ere it rose he wish’d that day were 
done : 


When day was finish’d, and the stars | 


shone bright, 

Aeain he cursed the loneliness of night. 

He toil’d im silence, while his gasping 
soul, 

Tnured to sorrow, yet above control, 

Ask’d coward Nature what she could 
endure, 

And mused on woes which only Death 
could cure. 


slavery and grief is shared by a 

young Venetian, who thus tells his 

affecting tale: — 

“ Hope shuns Charybdis, and can smile 
at ‘Truth, 


Then, like a Scylla, wreck the bliss of 


youth. 
For me ascends not the maternal prayer, 


J know not brother's simile, nor father’s | 


care: 

In other orbs those faithful kindred 
dwell ; 

Vet lives there one T eannot bid tarewell! 

For, though an orphan boy, ‘twas mine to 
prove 


Fhe sun of Friendship and the star of 


Love. 

The bounteous guardians of my early 
years 

With sweet compassion dried Misfor- 
tune’s tears; 


Saw mean orphan, and of birth obscure; | 


Unostentatious, tempted by no lure, 

Received and rear'd me with a liberal 
hand, 

And none smiled happier in Venetian 
land, 


“Fortune proved faithless as Ixion’s 
wheel,— 

“Twas theirs to suffer—and ‘twas mine to 
feel: 

Vivani sunk beneath a weight of woe,— 

Yet those who blest when high, I loved 
when low, 

The mother lived her daughter to pro- 
tect ,— 

Their virtues flourish’d, but their fortunes 
wreck’d, 

Affection, duty, kept me ever near, 

As triend, as servant, and as gondolier, 


My tond heart danced to many a silvery 


tone, 

For Love aud Lais made that heart their 
own: 

Cireassia boasts not, nor could Titian 
race, 


Superior beauty, nor more fivish'd grace, 
3 


Than the lorn hope of the Vivani pride, 
or whom my bosom long in secret sigh’d, 
Yes, Spaniard, yes, I love,—I madly 
love— 
| Dearer than earth, more dear than hea- 
ven above. 
° . * * * a 
Thoughts of the past confuse my burn. 
ing brain—- 
Have I yet told thee that she loved 


agai? 
re) 


‘‘ Noble Castilian! hast thou ever wept? 
Or in thy heart the form of beauty kept? 


pe . ° lls 2mor ve’s impassion’d 
With the Spaniard the cup of | Dwellsonthy memory Love's imy 


tone ? 

Does woman live thou e’er hast call'd 
thine own? 

Rests her sweet accent on thy faithful 
ear? 

Breath’st thou her name to every list’n- 
ing sphere ? - 

Hast thou e’er known that agonising 
stnart, 

That arrow'd anguish to the human heart, 

That soulless, lifeless, sad, sepulchral 

} knell, 

| All bliss entombing in a last farewell? 





t 

+ ‘ + ° ~ . 

|“ To mend my fortunes, to exalt my 
state, 

' Love nobly struggled ‘gainst opposing 

| Fate. 


» Commerce invited, and Enrico sail'd ;— 

| Behold, Castilian, how these hopes have 
fail’d! 

“The winds may listen, and the wave 
nay spare,— 

| But when did Mercy dwell with tie Cor- 
Salr ? 

When wounded, bleeding, Tsurvived the 
strife, 

[ pray’d the pirate to extinguish life : 

Envied each victim from the xebeque 
tost, 

Abhorred existence when each hope was 
lost, 

Invited madness to my fever’d brain, 

Wooed Death's suspension to the throb- 
bing vein.— 





* * * * * * 

Oh! my loved Lais, may’st thou e’ex sup- 
pose 

That waves ingulph’d thy lover and his 
Woes: 

Mourn him thy blest affection could not 
save 


But give thy tear-drop to the sailor's 
grave : 

Let not my gentle Lais ever know 

Enrico fell beneath a pirate’s blow !” 


The story of the Spaniard is that 





of a husband and a father, but it is 
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too long for extract. The fate of 
these characters is thus narrated :— 
Revenge and hate, provoked by every 
sense 
Of wanton cruelty and rude offence, | 
Indignant roused the young Venetian 
slave 
To look contempt—at one who ne’er for- 
gave. 
That look, poor captive! thou wilt not 
survive,— 
Ere day retire, thou art impal'd alive ! 
Thy mountain, Etna, fears not man’s con- 
troul, 
The lava torrents from Vesuvius roll, 
The rending earthquake and the burst- 
ing storm 
Can shake all nature, and all art deform ; 
Sicilian peasants shudder in dismay, 
And Naples trembles at her darken’d 
day ;— 
Sut storm, and earthquake, and Vesnviau 
shower, 
The ravaged city, and the rocking tower, 
Fade, when compared to the Castilian’s 
look 
At lost Enrico on the impaling hook ! 
He raised his fetter'd arm—one tyrant 
died ; 
Had but success attended what he tried, 
Enrico’s sufferings and Paulina’s tears 
Had made a mausoleum of Algiers. 
The hopeless captive knows not how to 
dread, 
He wooes his death, nor envies—but the 
dead !— 
O’erpower’d by numbers, the Castilian 
tell ;— 
“ Tfope withering fled, and Mercy sighed 
Farewell!"* 
The yielding Spaniard blest the final 
thrust 
Which laid him prostrate on the crimson’d 
dust ;— 
“ Pirates! Barbarians! now ye set me 
free! 
Now, my Paulina! now I come to thee: 
Now shall my ransoim’'d spirit seek that 
God 
Who gives to Justice an avenging rod !” 
A fragment, expressive of the hor- 
rors of a female captive, follows: a 
wife torn from ber husband, and 
caught up from the waves which 
drowned her child. Her sufferings 
ascend to Heaven, who chooses its 
instrument of vengeance—a_ British 
fleet. The battle is very spiritedly 
detailed, 





* Lord Byron. 
Britisu Lapy’s Mag, No, 26, 





Oh! for the skill of the Meconian lyre, 
Or would the Mantuan bard the verse 


inspire, 

Would Tasso dictate, or would Milton 
teach, 

Or might the muse to Ossian grandeur 
reach, 


Give to the line the dignity of song, 

And bid pleased Echo every note proe 
long ; 

Call veteran warriors to attend the tale, 

Sound Glory’s trump in every humble 
vale, 

Wake the first pulse with Triumph and 
wifh Truth, 

And charm the soul of every warlike 
youth. 

Too vain such wish!—yet minstrelsy 
may try, 

Without the phrensy of the poet’s eye, 

To strike the harp, as druids did of yore, 

And fill the page with plain unvarnish’d 
lore.— 

Hark! the explosion takes its dire effect 

Splendid tie blaze, by earth, by sea un 
check’d. 

The Crescent fades—thé Janissaries fall: 

A breach! a breach, within the embat- 
tled wall! 

The raging Dey, each crimson-stain’da 
Corsair, 

Apply their arts this ruin to repair, 

From port to battlement despairing haste, 

Wiule every moment lays their turrets 
waste, 

If he who wore the Macedonian crown, 

If Agamemnon’s arm, if Hector’s frown, 

If tierce Achilles, if the Roman glance, 

If Pallas’ self had thrown the deadly 
lance, 

If bolts from heaven, or Satan’s scorching 
flame 

Had hurl'd destruction on the pirate 
name, 

So from the British bulwarks pour’d their 
doom ;— 

See! Ruin stalks o'er fetter'd Slavery’s 
tomb. 


The poem then closes with a tri- 
bute to those who fell in this most hoe 
nourable cause: having extracted so 
freely, we cannot afford room for 
any further specimen, but it is ele- 
gant and feeling. 

It is so entirely in the spirit and 
plan of this Miscellany to call atten- 
tion to female powers like those pos- 
sessed by Mrs. M‘Mullan, we make 
no apology either for our extract or 
remark, Every instance of the kind 


affords a fresh confirmation of tbe 
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convictions which produced — the 
SRITISH LApyY’s MAGAZINE,- 
pamely, the increased cultivation of 
woman, and her undeniable capa- 
city to profit by it. ‘The statue Is 
said to be always in the marble; let 
enlightened education assume the 
chissel of Pygmalion, and Minervas 
and Muses will never be wanting : 
with Venuses, as all the world knows, 
we already abound, 
ae 

Tarrs of my LANpiorp; collected and 

arranged by Jedediah Cleishbothau, 

Schoolmaster and Parish-Clerk of Gan- 

dercleugh, 4vols, Lyino, 
THERE ts an amazing deal of con- 
tempt atlected tor novels, and it is 
undeniable that the major part of 
novels eminently deserve it; but, 
this allowed, it is equally evident 
that few literary eflorts give so much 
pleasure when well executed. Thus, 
the advertisement of anew work E 
this description by the author of i 
former one which has emiue ntly suc- 
ceeded, is possibly received with 
nore spontaueous complacency than 
any other kind of announcement 
whatever. OF this advantage the 


tion is very simple, and, to say the 
truth, not exceedingly felicitous. 
There have been so many ways of 
introducing tales, from Boccacio and 
Chaucer downwards, that novelty is 
almost inpossible—at least, prob: tble 
and happy novelty. Mr. Jedediah 
Cleishbotham is of very little use as 


~a vehicle, though in himself, as a 


kind of Scottish Parson Adams (that 
is to say, in his scholastic character, 
for he is not a clergyman), very 
amusing. We therefore come at once 
to the ‘Tales, which the reader will 
be surprised to hear are only two in 
the whole four volumes; the first, 
called the Black Dwarf, taking up 
one volume; and the second, inti- 
tled Old Mortality, the other three. 
The Black Dwarf, though evincing 
the hand of the master, is of so 
little importance, comparatively with 
Old Mortality, we shall say little 
about it, but coutine ourselves to a 
'} production which, while it excites 
all the iterest of a work of faney, 
and all the relish produced by ex- 
quisite humour, tends to convey the 
soundest historical, political, nay 





author of “Tales of my Landlord,” 
who is clearly the parent of ‘* Wa- 
verley,” “Guy Manuering,” and the 
es Antiqui ry,” has not thought pro- 
per to avail himself. We will not 
ash why. If a man of genius chuse 
to withhold himself from the public 
knowledge, and to please anony- 
mously, he is undoubtedly mtitled to 


2 . . | 
do so. A former assistant mo this | 


Miscellany mentioned a name, which 
has also been repeated by many 
others-——we believe he was mistaken; 
and, although we have heard of an- 
other denomimation, which we have 
every reason to believe to be the true 
one, we ackhuowledge the right of 
talent to instruct and entertain in 
its own way, and therefore forbear 
to vive it. 

‘The machinery which vives thie 
title to this most amusing produc- 


philosophical, truth. 

The scene of this admirable sketel 
is Of course Scotland; its period 
about the year 1679, when the cold- 
blooded Charles Il., in breach of 
every solemn engagement, not only 
forced prelacy on that country, but, 
‘by all manner of cold and courtly 
oppression, drove the most zealous 
_presbyteriaus into open rebellion. 
The great beauty of this picture 
consists in the firm impartiality with 
which it depictures the operation of 
persecution on enthusiasm, and the 
recoil of the darker Passions on both 
sides. The cool unprincipled cour 
lier, who, careless of any religious 
| creed, could yet from political m0 
| lives pursue his fellow-creatures like 
a bloodhound; the more sincere 
episcopal bigot, possessed not untre- 
quently of the highest sense of private 
honour and a romantic loyalty, 
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which confounds all distinctions be- 
tween right and wrong, and borders 
upon absurdity ; the calmer reli- 
gionist, who, though strenuous for 
his faith, is willing to be quiet under 
the negative freedom of toleration ; 
the fierce enthusiast, equally intole- 
rant with his persecutors, but more 
conscientious and sincere :—all are 
painted under the operation of their 
several motives and principles, with 
exquisite precision, ‘To give any 
outline of the story would be futile ; 


first, because the construction of 


story is not the author's forte; and, 
secondly, because it would convey 
none of the character of the book. 
On this account, to make our ex- 
tracts understood, we shall simply 
state that a young man of good fa- 
mily, the son of a zealous cove- 
nanter under Cromwell, and himself 
a Whig of the milder leaven, is 
driven, by an accidental protection 
of the murderer of Sharpe, the arch- 
bishop of St. Andrew’s, into a for- 
feiture of life, under the martial law 
which then so happily | ceoverned Scot- 
Jand. [is life is saved by the humane 
interposition of a young nobleman, 


at the more interested solicitation of 


a charming lady; but he is to be 
sent away as a prisoner, and accord- 
ingly is so, when he is rescued by a 
party of the i insurgents, and follows 

the dictates of his sense of oppression 
hy joining them, This opens some 
of the finest painting of a religiously 
rebellious army that ever was com- 


posed, crowded with portraiture of 


the zealots who composed it, so 
masterly in its humourous, and so 
commanding in its deeper, shades, 
every figure i is before you. ‘They are 
those opposing pictures which show 
the great skill and intimate know- 








ledge of this author in the history of | 


the times he describes, From a 
commander-in-chief to a serjeant in 
the royalist side, —from the boldest 
and ablest leader of the Cameronians 
to their most infuriate old woeman,— 


all isin keeping, and indeed most of 
them drawn from historical out- 
lines. It is this uncommon creation 
of individuality which so much des 
lights, the story heing altogether 
secondary: as specimens of the 
work, we shall therefore select one or 
two scenes, Which display it to sin- 
gular advantage; and, to evince the 
same impartiality as the author, 
chuse a dark picture trom each side. 
First, the reader is to understand 
that, the insurgent army being de- 
feated by the king’s troops, the an- 
gered and brokenenthusiasts, divided 
among themselves, break away in 
parties. ‘The most fierce and into- 
lerant attribute their discomfiture 
unto their unholy admission of luke- 
warm men into their councils, which 
offended the Lord even as he was 
offended with Joshua before Ai. In 
this temper they overtake their leader, 
Morton (the hero of the Tale), whom 
they regard in this light. 


“ You bend strange countenanecs on 
me, geuticmen,” said he, addressing 
them. Tam totally ignorant in what 
manner [ can have deserved them.” 

* Out upon thee! out upon thee !” 
exclaimed Mucklewrath, starting up : 
“the word that thou bast spurned shall 
become a rock to ernsh and to bruise 
thee ; the spear which thou wouldst have 
broken shall pierce thy side; we have 
prayed, and wrestled, and petitioned, 
tor an offering to atone the sins of the 
congregation, and, lo! the very head of 
the offence is delivered into our hand. 
He hath burst in like a thief through the 
window; be is a ram caught in the 


} thicket, whose blood shall be a drink- 


atlering to redcem vengeance trom the 
church, and the place shall from hence- 
forth be called Jehovah-Jinah, for the 
sacrifice is provided, Up then, and bind 


| the vietim with cords to the horns of the 


altar!” 

‘There was a movement among the 
party ; and deeply did Morton regret at 
that moment the ineautious haste with 
which he had ventured into their com- 
pany. Ile was armed only with his 
sword, tor he had left his pistols at the 
bow of lus saddle, and, as the whigs 
were all provided with fire-arms, there 
was little or no chance of escaping from 
them by resistance. The interposition, 

N 2 
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however, of Macbrior protected him for 
the moment, 

“ Farry yet a while, brethren; let us 
not use the sword rasiily, lest the load of 
innocent blood lie heavy on us,—Come,” 
he said, addressing himself to Morton, 
“we willreckon with thee ere we avenge 
the cause thou hast betrayed. Hast thou 
not,” he continued, ** made thy face as 
hard as flint agamst the truth im all the 
assemblies of the host?” 

* He has—he has,” murmured the deep 
voices of the assistants. 

“ He hath ever urged peace with the 
malignants,” said one. 

* And pleaded for the dark and dismal 
guilt of the indulgence,” echoed another, 

“And would have surrendered the host 
into the hands of Monmouth,” echoed a 
third ; “ and was the first to desert the 
honest and manly Burley, while he yet 
resisted at the pass. I saw him on the 
moor, with his horse bloody with spur- 
ring, long ere the firing had ceased at 
the bridge.” 

“ Gentlemen,” said Morton, “ if you 
mean to bear me down by clamour, and 
take my life without hearing me, it is 
perhaps a thing in your power; but you 
will sin before God and man by the com- 
mission of such a murder.” 

** T say, hear the youth,” said Macbriar, 
“for Heaven knows our bowels have 
yearned for him, that he might be brought 
to see the truth, and exert his gifts in its 
defence. But he is blinded by his carnal 
knowledge, and has spurned the light 
when it blazed before him.” 

Silence being obtained, Morton pro- 
ceeded to assert the good faith which he 
had displayed in the treaty with Mon. 
mouth, and the active part he had borne 
in the subsequent action. 

“ Tmay not, gentlemen,” he said, “ be 
fully able to go the lengths you desire, in 
assigning to those of my own religion the 
means of tyrannising over others; but 
none shall vo farther in asserting our Own 
lawful freedom. And I must needs aver, 
that, had others been of my mind mn 
counsel, or disposed to stand by my side 
in battle, we should this evening, instead 
of being a defeated and discordant rem- 
nant, have sheathed our weapons mm an 
useful and honourable peace, or bran 
dished them triumphantly after a deci- 
sive Victory.” 

“* He hath spoken the word,” said one 
of the assembly—* he hath avowed his 
carnal selt-seeking and Erastianism ; let 
him die the death!” 

“Peace yet again,” said Macbriar, 
“ for I will try him further.—Was it not 
by thy means that the malignant Evan- 
dale twice escaped from death aud cap- 
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tivity? Was it not throngh thee that 
Miles Bellenden and his garrison of cut- 
throats were saved from the edge of the 
sword 7?” 

“Tam proud to say, that you have 
spoken the truth in both instances,” ree 
plied Morton. 

“Lot you see,” said Macbriar, ‘‘ again 
hath his mouth spoken it.—And didst 
thou not do this for the sake of a Midi- 
anitish woman, one of the spawn of pre- 
lacy, a toy with which the arch-enemy’s 
trap is baited? Didst thou not do all 
this for the sake of Edith Bellenden?” 

“You are incapable,” answered Mors 
ton, boldly, “‘ of appreciating my feelings 
towards that young lady; but all that I 
lave done I would have done had she 
never existed.” 

“ Thou art a hardy rebel to the truth, 
—And didst thou not so act, that, by 
conveying away the aged woman, Mare 
garet Bellenden, and her grand-daugh- 
ter, thou mightest thwart the wise and 
godly project of John Balfour of Burley 
tor bringing forth to battle Basil Olifant; 
who had agreed to take the field if he 
were insured possession of these women’s 
worldly endowments ?” 

“IT never heard of such a scheme,” 
said Morton, ‘and therefore T cou!d not 
thwart it.—But does your religion per- 
mit you to take such uncreditable and 
immoral modes of recruiting ¢” 

“ Peace,” said Macbriar, somewhat 
disconcerted ; “ it is not tor thee to ine 
struct tender professors, or to construe 
Covenant obligations, for the rest, you 
have acknowledged enough of sin and 
sorrowful detection to draw down defeat 
on a host, were it as numerous as the 
sands on asea-shore. And if is our judg. 
ment, that we are not free to let you 
pass trom us safe and in life, since Pro- 
vidence hath given you into our hands at 
the moment that we prayed with godly 
Joshua, saying, What shall we say when 
Israel turneth their backs betore their 
enemies ?— Then camest thou, delivered 
tous as it were by lot, that thou mightest 
sustain the punishment of one that hath 
wrought folly in Israel. ‘Therefore, 
mark my words, This is the Sabbath, 
and our haud shall not be on thee to 
spill thy blood upon this day ; but, when 
the twelfth hour shall strike, it is a token 
ihat thy time on earth hath run! Where- 
fore improve thy span, for it flitteth fast 
away.—Seize on the prisoner, brethren, 
and take his weapon trom him.” 

The command was so unexpectedly 
ziven, and so suddenly executed by those 
of the party who had gradually closed 
behind and around Morton, that he was 
overpowered and disarmed betore he 
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could offer any effectual resistance. 
When this was accomplished, a dead and 
stern silence took place, ‘lhe fanatics 
ranked themselves around a large oaken 
table, placing Morton amongst them, in 
such a manner as to be opposite to the 
clock which was to strike Ins knell. 
Food was placed before them, of which 
they offered their intended victim: a 
share ; but, it will readily be beheved, he 
had little appetite. When this was re- 
moved, the party resumed their devo- 
tions, Macbriar expostulating in prayer, 
as if to wring from the Deity a signal 
that the bloody sacrifice they proposed 
was an acceptable service. The eyes 
and ears of his hearers were anxiously 
strained, asif to gam some sight or sound 
which might be converted or wrested 
into a type of approbation, and ever 
and anon dark looks were turned on the 
dial-plate of the time-piece, to watel tts 
progress towards the moment of execu- 
tion. 

Morton’s eye frequently took the same 
course, with the sad reflection that there 
appeared no possibility of his life being 
expanded beyond the narrow segment 
which the index had yet to travel on the 
circle until it arrived at the fatal hour, 
Faith in his religion, with a constant un- 
yielding principle of honour, and the 
sense of conscious jmmoeence, enabled 


him to pass through this dreadful inter- | 
val with less agitation than he himselt 


could have expected, had the situation 
been prophesied to him, Yet there was 
a want of that eager and animating sense 
of right which sepported him m= similar 
circumstances, when in the power ot 
Claverhouse. Then he was conscious 
that, amid the spectators, were many 
who were lamenting is condition, and 
some who applauded bis conduct, But 
How, among these pale eyed and fero- 
cious zealots, whose hardened brows were 
soon to be bent, not merely with indiffe- 
rence, but with tiumph, upon his exe- 
cution,—without a triend to speak a 


kindly word, or give a look either of 


sympathy or encouragement,—awailing 
till the sword destined to slay bim crept 
out of the scabbard gradually, and as it 
were by straw-breadths, and condemned 
to drink the bitterness of death drop by 
drop,—it is vo wonder that his feelings 
were less composed than they had been 
on any former occasion of danger. His 
destined executioners, as he gazed around 
them, seemed to alter their forms and 
features, like the spectres in a feverish 
dream, their figaies became larger, and 
their faces more disturbed ; and, as an 
excited imagination predominated over 
the realitics which his eyes received, he 
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could have thought himself surrounded 
rather by a band of demons than of hae 
man beings: the walls seemed te drop 
with blood, and the light tick of the 
clock thrilled on his ear with such loud, 
painful distinctness, as if each sound 
were the prick of a bodkin inthcted on 
the naked nerve of the organ. 

It was with pain that he felt his mind 
wavering while on the brink between this 
and the future world. He made a strong 
effort to compose himself to devotional 
exercises, and, unequal, during that fears 
tul strife of nature, to arrange fis Own 
thoughts mto suitable expressions, he 
had, instinctively, recourse to the petition 
for deliverance and for composure of 
spirit which is to be found in the Book 
of Common Prayer of the Charch of 
England. Macbriar, whose family were 
of that persuasion, mstantly recognized 
the words which the untortunate prisoner 
pronounced half aloud. 

* There lacked but this,” he said, his 
pale tace kindling with resentment, ‘ to 
root ont my carnal reluctance to see his 
blood spilt. He is a prelatist, who has 
sought the camp under the disguise of 
an Erastian, and all, and move than all, 
that has been said of him, must needs be 
verity. His blood be on tis head, the 
deceiver,—let hin go down to ‘Tophet 
with the ill-mumbled mass which he calls 
a prayer-book inhi, right hand.” 

** Piake up my song against him!” exe 
Claimed the maniac, ‘* As the sun went 
hack on the dial ten degrees for mtimat- 
ing the recovery of holy Hezehiah, so 
shall it now go forward, that the wicked 
may be taken away trom among the 
people, and the Covenant established in 
its purity,” 

Hie sprang to a chair with an attitude 
of trenzy, in order to anticipate the fatal 
moment by putting the index forward ; 
and several of the party began to make 
ready their weapons for immediate exe- 
cution, when Muchlewrath’s hand was 
arrested by one of his companions, 

“ Hist!” he said,—* 1 hear a distant 
noise.” 


It is a troop of the royalist horse, 
who killed most of them, and took 
the rest prisoners, Now, for the 
other side ; and a dreary but faithful 
picture it is of a court of justice un- 
der a Stuart. The portraits of 
Lauderdale, Claverliouse, and Dal- 
zel, are in admirable keeping, and 
historically correct, 

The privy council of Scotland, in whom 
the practice since the union of the crowns 
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vested great judicial powers, as well as 
the gencral superintendance of the exe- 
cutive department, was met in the an- 
cient, dark, gothic room, adjoining to 
the House of Parliament in Edinburgh; 
when General Grahame entered and took 
lus place amongst them at the council 
table. 

- You have brought us a leash of game 
to- vt general,” said a nobleman of high 
place amongst them. “ Here is a craven 
to contess——a cock of the game to stand 
at bay—and what shall I call the third, 
general” 

“ Without further metaphor, T will 
entreat your grace to call him a person 
iz whom IT am specially interested,” re- 
plied Claverhouse. 

* And a whig into the bargain,” said 
the nobleman, lolling out a tongue which 
was at ail times too big for his mouth, 
and accommodating his coarse features 
to a sneer, to which they seemed to be 
familiar. 

“ Ves, please your grace, a whig, as 
your grace was in 1641,” replied Claver- 
house, with his usual appearance of im- 
perturbable civility. 

9 tle has you there, I think, my lord 
dyke,” said one of the privy counsellors, 

“Ay, av,” returned the duke, laugh- 
ing, “ there’s no speaking to him since 
Drumclog—but come, bring in the pri- 
soners—and do you, Mr. Clerk, read the 
record.” 

The clerk read forth a bond, in which 
General Grahame of Claverhouse anid 
Lord Evandale entered themselves se- 
curities, that Henry Morton, younger, of 
Milnwood, should go abroad and remain 
w foreign parts, until his majesty’s plea- 


sure was further known, in respect of 


the said Henry Morton's aecession to the 
fate rebellion, and that under penalty ot 
bife and limb to the said Henry Morton, 
and of ten thousand marks to each of his 
securitics, 

* Do you accept of the king's mercy 
upon these terms, Mr. Morton” said the 
Duke of Lauderdale, who presided in the 
council. 

“T have no other choice, my lord?” 
rephed Morton. 

‘* Theo subscribe your name in the re- 
cord.” 

Morton did so without reply, consci- 
ous that, in the circumstances of his case, 
rt was impossible for him to have escaped 
more easily. Macbriar, who was at the 
same instant brought to the foot of the 
council-table, bound upon a chair, for 
his weakness prevented him from stand- 
ing, beheld Morton in the act of what he 
accounted apestacy. 

“He hath summed his defection by 
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owning the carnal power of the tyrant!” 
he exclaimed with a deep groan—* A 
fallen star!—a fallen star!” 

** Hold your peace, sir,” said the duke, 
“and keep your ain breath to cool your 
ain ipensiiage—Je" ll find them scalding 
hot, I promise you.—Call in the other 
fellow, who has some common sense. 
One sheep will leap the ditch, when an- 
other goes first.” 

Cuddie was introduced unbound, but 
under the guard of two halberdiers, and 
placed beside Macbriar at the bottom of 
the table. The poor tellow cast a pite- 
ous look around him, in which were min- 
gled awe for the great men in whose 
presence he stood, and compassion for his 
tellow-sutterers, with no small fear of the 
personal consequences which impended 
over him. He made his clownish obei- 
sances witha double portion of reverence, 
and then awaited the opening of the 
awful scene. 

“Were you at the battle of Bothwell 
Brigg?" was the first question which was 
thundered in his ears. 

Cuddie meditated a denial, but had 
sense enough, upon reflection, to discover 
that the truth would be too strong for 
him; so he replied with true Caledonian 
indirectness of response, 

* Vil no say but it may be possible that 
I might hae been there.’ 

* Answer directly, you knave—yes or 
no -—You kuow you were there.” 

“It's no for me to contradict your 
lordship’s grace’s honour,” said Caddie. 

** Once more, sir, were you there -— 
yes or noc” said the duke, impatiently. 

“ Dear stir,’ again replied C uddie, 
‘how can ane mind preceese ly where 
they hae been a’ the days o’ their life *” 

“ Speak out, = scoundrel,” said Ge- 
neral ‘Dalzcil, Til dash your teeth 
out with my Fi on-hatt.--Do vou 
think we can stand here all day to be 
turning and dodging with you, like grey- 
hounds after a hare °” 

‘Aweel, then,” said Cuddie, ‘ since 
naething else will please you, write down 
that 1 cannot deny but I was there.” 

* Well, sir,” said the duke, “and do 
you think that the rising upon that oeca- 
sion was rebellion or not?’ 

* I'm no just free to gi’e my opinion, 
stir, on what might cost my neck ; but I 
doubt it will be very little better.” 

* Better than what: 

‘* Just than rebellion, as your honour 
ca’s it,” replied Cuddie, 

“Well, sir, that’s speaking to the pur 


| pose. And are you content to accept of 


the king's pardon tor vour guilt as a re- 


bel, and to kcep the chure bh, aud pray fo: 


‘the king ’ 
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* Bhthely, stir; and drink his health 
ivto the bargain, when the ale’s gude.” 

‘“ Egad,” said the duke, “this is a 
hearty cock.—What bronght you into 
such a scrape, mine honest friend ?” 

“ Just ill example, stir, and a daft auld 
jaud of a mother, wi revereuce to your 
grace’s honour.” 

“ Why, God-a-merey, my friend, I 
think thou art not likely to commit trea- 
son on thine own score.—Make out his 
tree pardon, and bring forward the rogue 
mi the chair.” 

Macbriar was then moved torward to 
the post of examination. 

“Were you at the Battle of Bothwell 
Bridge ?” was, in like manner, demanded 
of lim. 

“T was,” answered the prisoner, ina 
bold and resolute tone. 

“ Were you armed -” 

“ T was not--[ went in my calling asa 
preacher of God's word, to encourage 
them that drew the sword in his cause.” 

“ In other words, to aid and abet the 
rebels ©” said the duke. 

“Thou hast spoken it,” replied the 
prisoner. 

“Well, then,” continued the interroga- 
tor, “let us know if vou saw John Bal- 
four of Burley among the party -—I pre- 
sume you Know him 

** T bless God that f do know him,” re- 
plied Macbriar; ** he is a zealous and a 
sincere Christian.” 

* And when and where did you last see 
this pious personage?” was the query 
which immediately followed, 

* Tam here to answer tor myself, and 
not to endanger others.” 

** We shall know,” said Dalzell, “ how 
to make vou find your tougne.” 
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“Tt you can make him tancy himself | 
® - . bi | 
in aconventicle,” answered Lauderdale, | 


“he will tind it without you.—Come, 
laddie, speak while the play is good—- 
vou're too young to bear the burthen will 
be laid on you else.” 

“T defy you,” retorted Maebriar. 
“This has not been the first of my inprt- 


as [may be, [have lived long enough to 
hnow how to die when I am ealled 
upon.” 

“ Ay, bat there are some things which 
must go before an easy death, if you con- 
tinue obstinate,” said Lauderdale, and 
rung a small silver bell which was placed 
before him on the table. 

A dark crimson curtain, which covered 
a sort of niche, or gothic recess in the 
wall, rose at the signal, and displayed 
the public executioner, a tall, grin, and 
hideous man, having an oaken table be- 
fore him, on which lay thumb-screw $, 





and an iron case, called the Scottish 
boot, used in these tyrannical days to 
torture accused persons. Morton, who 
was unprepared for this ghastly appari- 
tion, started when the curtain arose, but 
Macbriar’s nerves were more firm. He 
gazed upon the horrible apparatus with 
much composure ; and, if nature called 
the blood from his cheek for a second, 
resolution sent it back to his brow with 
greater energy. : ; 

“* Do you know who that man is?” said 
Lauderdale, in a low, stern voice, almost 
sinking into a whisper. 

““ He is, [ suppose,” replied Macbriar, 
“ the infamous executioner of your blood- 
thirsty commands upon the persons of 
God's people. He aud you are equally 
beneath my regard; and, I bless God, I 
no more tear what he can inflict than 
What you can command, Flesh and blood 
may shrink under the sufferings you can 
doom me to, and poor frail nature may 
shed tears, or send forth cries; but I 
trust my soul is anchored firmly on the 
rock of ages.” 

‘Do your duty,” said the duke to the 
executioner, 

The tellow advanced, and asked, with 
a harsh and discordant voice, upon which 
of the prisoner's limbs he should first em- 
ploy his engine. 

** Let hin choose for himself,” said the 
duke: “ T should like to oblige him iu 
any thing that is reasonable.” 

** Since you leave it to me,” said the 
prisoner, stretching forth his right leg, 
‘take the best-——I willinely bestow it in 
the cause for which [ sutter.” 

The executioner, with the help of the 
assistants, inclosed the leg and knee 
within the tight iron boot, or case, and 
then, placing a wedge of the same metal 
between the knee and the edge of the 
machine, took a mallet in his hand, and 
stood waiting for farther orders. A well- 
dressed man, by profession a surgeon, 
placed himself by the other side of the 
prisoner's chair, bared the prisoner’s arm, 


! and applied his thumb to the pulse in 
sonments or of my sufferings ; and, voung | 


order to regulate the torture according 
to the strength of the patient. When 
these preparations were made, the pre- 
sident of the council repeated, with the 
same stern voice, the question, “* When 
and where did you last see John Balfour 
of Burley ?” 

The prisoner, instead of replying to 
him, turned his eyes to heaven, as if im- 
ploring Divine strength, and muttered a 
few words, of which the last were dis- 
tinctly audible, “Thou hast said thy 
people shall be willing in the day of thy 
power!” 


‘The Duke of Lauderdale glauced lus 
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eye around the council as if to collect 
their suffrages, and, judging from their 
mute signs, gave on lis own part a nod to 
the executioner, whose mallet instantly 
descended on the wedge, and, forcing tt 
between the knee and the iron boot, oc- 
casioned the most exquisite pain, as was 
evident from the flush which instantly 
took place on the brow and on the cheeks 
of the sufferer. The fellow then again 
raised his weapon, and stood prepared to 
give a second blow. 

“ Will you vet say,” repeated the Duke 
of Landerdale, “ where and when you 
last parted trom Baltour of Barley 2” 

** You have my answer,” said the suf- 
ferer resolutely, and the second blow 
fell. The third and fourth succeeded, 
but at the fifth, when a larger wedge had 
been introduced, the prisoner set up a 
scream of agony. 

Morton, whose blood boiled within 
him at witnessing such cruelty, could 
bear no longer, and, although unarmed 
and himself in great danger, was spring- 
ing forward, when Claverhouse, who ob- 
served his emotion, withheld bim = by 
force, laying one hand on his aim and the 
other on his month, while he whispered, 
** For God's sake, think where you are!” 

This movement, fortunately for him, 
was observed by no other of the counsel- 
lors, whose attention was engaged with 
the dreadful scene betore them. 

“He is gone,’ said the surgeon; “ he 
has fainted, my lords, and human nature 
can endure no more,” 

“ Release him,” said the duke, and 
added, turning to Dalzell, ‘*He will 
make an old proverb good, tor he'll 
searce ride to-day, though he has had his 
bootson. Tsuppose we must finish with 
him.” 

** Ay, dispatch his sentence, and have 
done with him; we have plenty of drad- 
gery behind.” 

Strong waters and essences were bu- 
sily employed to recal the senses of the 
unfurtunate captive, and, when his first 
faint gasps intimated a returm of sensa- 
tion, the duke pronounced sentence of 
death upon him, as a traitor taken in the 
act of open rebellion, and adjudged him 
to be carried trom the bar to the com- 
mon place of execution, and there hanged 
by the neck, his head and hands to be 
stricken ctf after death, and disposed of 
according to the pleasure of the council, 
and all aud sundry bis moveable goods 
and gear escheat aud inbrought to his 
Majesty's use. 

* Doomster,’’ he continued, “ repeat 
the sentence to the prisoner.” 

The office of doomster was in these 





days, and ull a much later period, ueld | 
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by the executioner, in commendam, with 
his ordinary functions. ‘ihe duty con- 
sisted in reciting to the unhappy crimi- 
nal the sentence of the lawas pronounced 
by the judge, which acquired an addi- 
tional and horrid emphasis from the re- 
collection, that the hateful personage by 
whom it was uttered was to be the agent 
of the eruclties he denounced, Maebriar 
had scarce understood the purport of the 
words as first pronounced by the lord 
president of the council; but he was suf- 
ticiently recovered to listen and to reply 
to the sentence when uttered by the harsh 
and odious voice of the ruffian who was 
to execute it, and at the last awful words, 
‘‘And this I pronounce tor doom,” he 
answered boldly—“ My lords, [ thank 
vou for the only favour I looked for, or 
would accept at your hands, namely, that 
you have sent the crushed and maimed 
carcase which has this day sustained 
your crnelty to this hasty end. It were 
indeed little to me, whether IT perish on 
the gallows or in the prison-house. But 
if death, following close on what I have 
this day suffered, had found me in my 
cell of darkness and bondage, many 
might have lost the sight how a Christian 
man can suffer in the good cause. For 
the rest, IL forgive you, my lords, tor what 
you have appointed and I have sustained 
—And why shonld I not ?—Ye send me 
to a happy exchange—to the company of 
angels and the spirits of the just tor that 
of frail dust and ashes—Ye send me 
from darkness into day—from mortality 
to immortality—and, in a word, trom 
earth to heaven!—If the thanks, there- 
tore, and pardon of a dying man, can do 
you good, take them at my hand, and 
may your last moments be as happy as 
mine 

Ashe spoke thus, witha countenance 
radiant with joy and triumph, he was 
withdrawn by those who had bronght him 
into the apartment, and executed within 
halt an hour, dying with the same enthu- 
Skistic firmness which his whole life had 
evineed,. 

The council broke up, and Morton 
found himself again in the carriage with 
General Grahame. 

** Marvellous firmness and gallantry !’" 
said Morton, as he retlected upon Macs 
briar’s conduct ; “ what a pity it is that 
with such self-devotion and heroism, 
should have been mingled the tiercer 
features of his sect!” 

* You mean,” said Claverhouse, “ his 
resolution to condemn you to death ?—to 
that he would have reconciled himself by 
a single text; forexample, ‘ And Phineas 
arose and executed judgment, or somes 
ung to the same purpose,” 
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We have some apology to make 
for these extracts; but it would not 
lave been fair to have given one 
without the other, and they are both 
sv finely descriptive of the actuating 
principles and manners of the two 
extremes, we trust they will be wel- 
come to all readers of the book, 
particularly that part of them who 
may not purchase it. It is one of 
the great defects of general history, 
that these dark doings cannot be 
brought close to the eye. We hear 
of a Kirke or a Jefferies in generals 
only; a few smooth sentences of 
condemnation rather varnishes than 
describes their doings, and the blood | 
aud tears of thousands are passed | 
over with a yawn. 

As in * Guy Mannering,” the au- 
thor has to step over a few years in 
his narrative, when his hero returns 
to Scotland after the revolution of 
1688. His description of the change 
effected by that great event exhibits 
nice discernment, particularly the 
junction of the most violent enemies 
in opposition to the new government, 
and the general tendency to peace 
and quietness of all the rest. The 
first particular shows the eternal 
dissatisfaction of spirits who fight 
for masiery; and the second, how 
powerless they generally are amidst 
a tolerably governed population, 
The union of the most violent sec- 
tary with the episcopalian and other 
adherents of the ousted family to 
overthrow William, because he would 
not establish the solemn League and 
Covenant, but extend toleration to 
all, is an historical fact, and happily 
exemplifies the use which zealots 
would make of kings, 

But our fair readers are not to 
suppose that the interest of these 
Tales is confined to such kind of 
considerations: there is much ex- 
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| Mause, an enthusiastic old woman; 
Cuddie, an admirable clown; and 
Jenny, an artful coquette in low life, 
are of this description, and are all 
of them infinitely humourous: so 
that, if any reader, like the young 
lady in the “Spectator,” labours 
under an aversion to narrative 











which looks like truth, they will find 

sufficient of the light and fanciful to 

please their palate, and to reconcile 
them to the unwished-for instruction. 

We can also promise them that the 

book secures attention from begin- 

ning to end; and, if it contain not 
quite so much Love as many other 
novels, yet it possesses sufhicient to 
keep up a reasonable interest from 
beginuing to end, 

—<—— 

A DIARY OF A JOURNEY INTO NORTH 
Wares IN THE YEAR 1774. By Sam. 
Johnson, LL.D. Edited, with illus- 
trative Notes, by R. Duppa, LL.B. 

Dr. JOHNSON was a leviathan of 

the preceding generation; and, stand- 

ing forward, as he did, the most pro- 
minent literary figure at a period 
when the town was verging into that 
greediness after anecdote by which it 
has since been so much distinguished, 
there possibly never was an author 
in the world made so known to his 
surviving contemporaries. ‘There 
cannot be a greater proof of the in- 
trinsic strength of the man than his 
bearing such an ordeal of attention 
Without any material abatement of 
the respect entertained of his mental 
claims, though productive of a little 
diminution of regard for his candour 
and impartiality. In fact, Johnson 
was what Montesquieu called Vol- 
taire—a monk who fought for his 
convent: he could see neither virtue, 
ability, or eminence out of it, qud in 
general expressed himself accord. 
ingly. ‘This is exactly the kind of 





quisite familtar sketching and cha- 
racter, Which must please all the 
world,—Lady Margaret Bellenden, 
an old loyal dame of quality ; 
, 4 ’ . v 
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sage who shines in abstract truths, 


|but cannot be trusted with particu- 


lar application. No man, therefore, 





exceeded Johnson in lofty and dicta- 
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torial morality or general inference ; 
but, when he proceeded to judge 
individually, his prejudice carried 
away his reason, as, in the old ro- 
mances, a dwarf leads a captive 
giant. This is perceptible through- 
out the whole of his Lives of the 
Poets ; and, if the affair was doubtful 
from his own productions, those of 
his biographers have set the matter 
at rest. 

But a majestic river, though somee 
times rough and turbid, is beyond a 
thousand brooks, however transpa- 
rent and clear; and we consequently 
took up the book whose title heads 
this article, with no little curiosity. 
We are sorry to say that its gratiti- 
cation has not added very materially 
to our fund of knowledge of any 
kind; and we say this without the 
slightest wish to disparage the la- 
bours of the editor, who seems to 
have doue all that was necessary, 
and a great deal more. The nature 
of things, however, cannot be al- 
tered: a great man’s record of dates, 
and common-place notices of inns, 
roads, and houses, is very much like 
that of a little one; but still there is 
enough in these to prove their au- 
thor. If any person at this time of 
day conceives that something may 
be added to the “ public stock of 
harmless pleasure” by a few more 
particulars of Johnson’s manner of 
eating peaches, drinking wine, &c. 
here they will find it, But, except- 
ing that order of entertainment, and 
about seventeen opinions or obser- 
vations, as they are intitled, we 
know not that this book will supply 
any thing new,—of old re-dished it 
is not so sparing, fer the original is 
to the compiled part of it as about 
one to six. To remonstrate upon 
this ingenious mode of making re- 
spectable publications as to size and 








appearance, would be invidious in 
reference to this work alone; for all 
the world knows it is now a part of 
the honourable and regular warfare 
carried on by the trade against the 
pockets of their customers. 

Of the seventeen new observations 
of Dr. Johnson, we quote two or 
three of the best. 

The desire of Fame, not regulated, is 
as dangerous to virtue as that of money. 

There is no wisdom in useless and 
hopeless sorrow ; but there is something 
in it so like virtue, that he who is wholly 
without it cannot be loved, nor by me, 
at least, esteemed. 

The following has a little of the 
spirit of Swift:— 

In the world, there is much tenderness 
when there is little misfortune, and much 
courage when there is no danger, 

But, of the whole, we like the 
following best, and shall therefore 
conclude with it: — 

Incommunicative taciturnity neither 
imparts nor invites friendship, but re- 
poses on a stubborn sufficiency, and 
neglects the interchange of that social 
officiousness by which we are habitually 
endeared to one another, ‘To be with- 
out friendship, is to be without one ot 
the first comforts of our present state, 
To have no assistance from others’ minds 
in resolving doubts, in appeasing scrue 
ples, in balancing deliberation, is a very 
wretched destitution. 

We have praised the above, La- 
dies, but do not imagine our praise 
to be interested; the above might 
be admired by the prattling barber 
of Bagdad, if he were alive, but 
would not excuse his impertinence. 
We are certain that none of our an- 
cestors were ever at Bagdad; whe- 
ther any descendants, male or fe- 
male, of the said barber have visited 
England, we know not:—we have 
heard gentlemen, and, alas! ladies 
too, who have disposed us to think 
in the aflirmative ;—but mum. 
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FRAGMENTS, ANECDOTES, AND REMAINS, 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF WOMAN, 
HER CONDUCT, CHARACTER, AND ATTAINMENTS. 


ce 


HERE is something exceedingly 

pleasant in the contemplation of 
the etiquette of courts and sove- 
reigns; commencing at the eastern 
despot, who plainly calls himself 
lord of the sun and moon, to the 
more delicate but scarcely less as- 
suming pretensions of the rulers of 
Europe, who are, or have been, 
most absolute in their authority. 
None of these, however, furnish half 
sO much amusement to the curious 
observer as the court of France. 
Spain has been full as eccentric, but 
more sleepy. Cannot you guess why 
France thus carries away the palm, 
Ladies?—then we will tell you,— 
because your own dear sex have had 
so much to do with it, and you are 
delightfully apt to make a bustle 
and create an interest. It is impos- 
sible to read of the eterna! struggle 
of the princesses of the blood and of 
the upper nobility of France for 
precedence and stools (tabourets), 
without a tendency to smile ;—or to 
reflect upon the host of lovers and 
husbands engaged in their quarrels, 
without blessing ourselves, The 
French Memoirs abound with these 
important feuds, which have fre- 
quently occupied more of the atten- 
tion of the Grand Monarque than 
the welfare of the great body of his 


subjects. Louis XLV. was particu-° 


larly formal in such matters, and the 
display of mock dignity was always 
in exact proportion to the real lit- 
tleness of the occasion, One of the 
facts which always struck us forcibly, 
in reference to these affairs, is the 
total disconnexion of pride of birth 
and pretension with any innate lofti- 
ness of mind. Ladies would fiercely 
contend on points of etiquette, who 





sense might deem equivalent points 
to those reserved, would debase 
themselves without scruple. We 
have been particularly led into these 
reflections by happening, a few days 
ago, to take up the Memoirs of 
Anne of Austria, by Madame de 
Motteville, and running over the 
mortifications of poor Henrietta of 
Bourbon, daughter of Gaston, duke 
of Orleans, brother of Louis XIIT. 
king of France, subsequently styled 
Mademoiselle de Montpensier. The 
early life of this poor lady was an 
eternal squabble about brass nails, 
rolled stockings, train-bearers, and 
other affairs of equal importance 3 
yet, led by passion, she finally 
stooped to real debasements, to 
which less captious dignity would 
never have reconciled itself. As an 
amusing instance of the importance 
of these nonentities in France at one 
time, take the following narrative of 
a pretty feminine altercation at a 
state funeral, in which the lady we 
have been speaking of was a princi- 
pal performer :— 

“The Queen (Anne of Austria) 
was willing to pay to the memory of 
this illustrious princess (the Queen 
of Spain), who was her sister-m-law 
on both sides, what was due to her 
quality as a daughter of France. A 
funeral service was therefore per- 
formed for her, according to cus- 
tom, with all the magnificence proper 
for so great a princess. In occasions 
of this nature (funerals) it often 
happens that ranks of precedency in 
France, when they are not settled, 
produce great quarrels. Mademoi- 
selle (d’Orleans), ia quality of a king 
of France’s grand-daughter, pre- 
tended there was a great deal of dis- 


in morals, and even in what common | tinction to be made between her and 
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Madame the Princess (of Conde) ; 
on the other hand, the Duke d'Eng- 
hien, son of the latter (the great 
Conde ), being willing to support 
that rank and grandeur which he 
derived from his birth and glorious 
achievements, desired that Ais du- 
chess might have the same honours, 
in all respects, as Mademoiselle. 
The queen, at that instant, not mind- 
ing the interests of Mademoiselle, 
nor considering that she was in pos- 
session of some prerogatives which 
made a distinction between her fa- 
mily and that of Conde, granted 
him his request. Madame de 
Longueville, daughter of the Prince 
of Conde, and sister to the Duke 
d’Enghien, who had lost’ her rank 
by marrying the Duke of Longue- 
ville, was willing also to make use 
of this opportunity to re-establish 
herself in the right which she de- 
rived from the blood of Bourbon, 
and demanded the same honours as 
the Duchess d’Enghien. 
Mademoiselle, being informed of 
the designs carrying on against her, 
declined to be present at the service 
of her aunt, the Queen of Spain. 
When the hour was come to set out, 
she said she was sick, and that 
she could not stir abroad. The 
Queen, as soon as she saw what a 
scruple she made, was not well 
pleased, but sent heran order to go, 
and complained of her to her father. 
The Duke of Orleans condemned 
her, and entirely disapproved of her 
conduct; insomuch that the Princess 
Was upon this oceasion abandoned 
not only by the Queen, but also by 
Monsieur her father, whose gran- 
deur she supported by standing up 


for her rank. Mademoiselle, not 
being able to stand her ground 


against such viol nt attacks, viclded, 
— her will, to force, and went 
to Notre Dame church, to expose 
herself to the pretensions of those 
who, having the honour of being her 
relations, strove to equal ler, At 








setting out, she ordered two persons 
of quality to bear up her train; 
but, as soon as the Duke d’Enghein 
perceived it, he made a sign to one 
of his attendants to join with the 
person that already bore the train of 
his lady, whom he himself led in his 
hand. "Madame de Longveville, too, 
seeing that, as she was going into 
one of the seats of the canonesses, 
Mademoiselle had chosen to leave an 
empty space between herself aud the 
Duchess d’Enghien, pushed the latter 
to move on, and they both took the 
very next places. Mademoiselle laid 
this treatment exc eedingly to heart; 
she wept and made a great clutter 
about it, arguing that she had such 
proofs of the difference that ought 
to be made between her and Ma- 
dame the Princess (of Conde) as 
must give her the advantage of her 
on all occasions; as, particularly, 
the having a canopy in the king's 
house, a coach with studs, footmen 
with rolled stockings, and to give 
to the princesses of the blood that 
came to see her no more than a chair 
with a back to it, while she sate in 
an elbow one, &c, &c. Her passion 
was humbled by the Queen's belia- 
viour to her; it was proposed to 
send her to a convent, that she 
might have time to repent; but, in- 
stead of supporting ber little dis- 
grace with noble indifference, she 
accepted the offer of Madame the 
Princess to be reconciled to the 
Queen, for which she was infinitely 
blamed.” —Much court consterna- 
tion was the consequence: Madame 
de Motteville goes on to inform us, 
‘¢ Monsieur gave his opinion date in 
the evening, that Mademoiselle his 
daughter had reason on her side. 
He was heartily vexed, complained 
of it to the Queen, and went for two 
or three days to her chambers to 
vent his murmurs. The Queen, 
who gave the Duke d’Enghien leave 
to act as he did, thought it incum- 
bent oy herself to take his part;’ 








and so on to the end of the chap- 
ler. 

Now to reverse the picture: this 
unhappy lady, in consequence of be- 
ing involved in the parliamentary 
disputes during the regency of Louis 
XLV. was finally banished by thie 
king to her estate, where she remain- 
ed some years; but was at length 
allowed to re-appear at court. Dis- 
appointed in the hope of marrying 
an archduke of Austria, she also 
rejected the kings of Portugal and 
Eneland (Charles IT. then an exile), 
with several princes who solicited 
her hand; and, at the age of forty. 
jeve, became attached to Monsieur 
de Lauzan, captain of the king’s 
body-guard, whom she was desirous 
to espouse, and obtained the con- 
sent of Lonis XLV. to the marriage. 
Mademoiselle and her lover received 
the compliments of all France on 
this occasion, and evea nuptial pre- 
parations were taking place, when 
the king retracted his consent at the 
instance of the princes of the blood, 
who felt great horror at such an al- 
lianee. 

Poor Mademoiselle was sensibly 
affected, and De Lauzan, as might 
be expected, loudly complained. It 
was the opinion of many that a se- 
.cret marriage had taken place; but, 
whether or not, De Lauzan was pre- 
cipitated from the favour of the 
king, and thrown into prison, where 
he remained ten years. His liberty 
was then obtained of the magnani- 
mous Louis, through the intercession 
and sacritices of Mademoiselle, who 
purchased his freedom by the sur- 
render of a large part of her estates 
to the Duke of Maine, 
son of Louis. De Lauzan, on 
liberation, ill repaid his benefactress 
for her generosity and constancy, as- 
suming the authority of a husband, 
and treating her with tyranny and 
caprice. The affection of Made- 


moiselle enabled her to bear this for 
some time, 


uptul his imsolence and 
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ingratitude, exceeding all limits, once 
more roused the pride and spirit 
which had been frittered away on 
studs and rolled stockings. Return- 
ing one day from the chace, * Hen- 
rietta de Bourbon,” exclaimed he 
arrogantly, “‘come and draw off my 
hoots.” ‘Henrietta remonstrating on 
this conduct, he made an effort to 
strike her with his foot. ‘This insult 
was final: recovering the correct 





and proper spirit of a princess and a 
woman, she assumed the privileges 
of her rank, made him withdraw, 
and never saw him again. —So muck 
for pride, precedence, and passion, 


ee 





“QO, the golden days of good 
Queen Bess !’—Attend, Ladies, to 
the manner In which your head- 


dresses were settled in the reign of 

Queen Elizabeth :— 

Apparel for the Heads of Ladies m the 
Reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

‘First, None shall weare an er- 
mvyne or letice bonnet, unlesse she 
be a gevtlewoman borne, havinge 
armes, 

“Item, a gentleman’s wife, she 
being a gentlewoman borne, shall 
weare an ermyne or letice bonnet, 
bavinge ‘one powdringe in the topp; 
and, if she be of honorable stocke, 
to have two powdringes, one before 
another, ia the topp. 

‘Item, an esquire’s wife to have 
two powdringes, 

‘Item, an esquire’s wife for the 
body to wear five powdringes, and, 
if she be of greate blood, two before, 
which maketh six. 





the natural 
liis | 


“Item, a knight’s wife to weaie 
on her bonnett seven powdringes, or 
eight at the most, because of higher 
blood, as before. 

“* Item, a bannerette wife to wear 
ten powdringes, 

** Item, a baron’s wife, fourteen. 

“* Item, a viscountes to wear cighs 
teen. 





“Item, a comtis to wear twenty- 
four powdringes; and, above that 
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estate, the number convenient at 


their pleasure.” 
—Harl. MSS. 1776. 


These provisions no longer exist, 
owing to the amazing increase of 
privileges attained by the fair com- 
moners of England. Liberty may 
in this, as many other instances, de- 
generate into licentiousness; and, 
indeed, we fear it does, for, to say 





Y a 








the truth, we have lately received, 
from unguestionable authority, an 
account of high crimes and misde- 
meanours, not to say petty treasons, 
which we shall state probably in the 
next number.—In the mean tine, 
tremble ye 


‘ Who have within ye undivulged crimes, 
Unwhipt of Satire.” 
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Another, and another, still sueceeds.— 
MACBETH. 


ee 


N the year 1809, and not before, 
a monument, consisting of a fine 
statue of the deceased of white mar- 
ble, standing on a circular basement 
of the same material, decorated with 
bas-relief figures of the Nine Muses, 
was erected to the grateful memory 
of 
JOSEPH ADDISON. 

A long Latin epitaph somewhat un- 
necessarily enumerates the virtues of 
the deceased. We do not like long 
epitaphs on any one, but on very 
eminent men least of all; for them 
itis a work of supererogation, even 
when in Euglish, but in Latin still 
more so, for who that can read La- 
tin wants to be told of the labours 
of Addison—of an author who is 
probably more generally known than 
any other in our language. In En- 
glish, it might assist Bell or Lancas- 
ter in teaching the lower order of 
people to read; but, as it is, can 
inform no one, except now and then 
a learned foreigner, and therefore 
let it stand: but the taste is bad, 
after all. 

To the British Lady,—and by 
that term we do not intend to ad- 
dress particular rank merely, but 
every female who is a gentlewoman 
in mind:—to such, a visit to the 

4 





tomb of Addison must be peculiarly 
interesting, At a period when the 
licentious dregs of the reign of a 
Charles If. still infested general so- 
ciety, this estimable author took the 
sex, as it were, under his graceful 
and efhcient guardianship; nay, and 
the male also im points where in- 
struction was particularly wanting, 
** Before the Tatler and Spectator,” 
says Dr. Johnson, “if the writers 
for the theatre are excepted, England 
had no masters of common life. No 
writers had yet undertaken to re- 
form the savageness of neglect, or 
the impertinence of civility; to shew 
when to speak and to be silent ; 
how to refuse, or how to comply. 
We had many books to teach us our 
more important duties, and to settle 
opinions in philosophy or politics; 
but an arbiter elegantiarum, a 
judge of propriety, was yet wanting, 
who should survey the track of daily 
conversation, and free it from thorns 
and prickles, which teaze the passer 
though they do not wound him.” 
Again—* But to say that they united 
the plans of two or three eminent 
Writers, is to give them but a small 
part of their due praise; they super- 
added literature and criticisin, and 
sometimes towered above their pre- 
decessors; and taught, with great 





* Addison and Steele, 








justness of argument and dignity of 
language, the most important duties 
and sublime truths.” 

As the originator of a plan so in- 
genious and useful rest the principal 
claims ou posterity of Addison, tor, 
though an elegant author, in other 
respects he was by no means a dis- 
tinguished one. ln the essay he was 
unrivalled; and in the light, gentle, 
and urbane humour, which will ever 
form one of its principal attractions, 
has seldom been equalled. Writings 
upon the model of the Spectator 
are now so common, it is hardly 
possible to judge of the delight of 
the town on the appearance of a 
work so constituted to draw down 
taste, literature, and refined moral- 
ity, to the social circle and to the 


family fire-side. For ourselves, we | 


are decidedly of opinion that En- 
giish general sentiment, particularly 
in domestic points, has been materi- 
ally governed by these productions 
and the similar works to which they 

have given rise. Led by the happy 
example of Addison, the first writers 
of each succeeding era have followed 
in the same career, until a greater 
body of illustrative morality has 
been supplied than any other lan- 
guage can probably supply. This 
is so much the case, that any thing 
new in the same line begins to appear 
impossible. ‘The work is done: or, 
if a great or happy genius now and 
then furnish a proof to the contrary, 
it is rather in a happy flash occasion- 
ally, than by a continued effort, 
which seems to bespeak unavoidable 
repetition. 

The career of Addison, as an in- 
dividual, might be entitled the life 
of a man of discretion;. possibly a 
greater proof of the value of extreme 
prudence, connected with high mo- 
ral character, was never afforded 


than by the elevation and success of 


this distinguished man. Thet nicety 
of tact, which led him to so much 
refined observation on the modes and 
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manners of society, there can be 
littke doubt, was in no small degree 
the cause of his own advancement, 
by shewing him the dudce et decorum, 
the engaging and becoming in every 
stage of human intercourse. Addi- 
son, as contemplated in his life, al- 
ways struck us as the Chesterfield of 
discretion; and, it his success be 
contemplated in comparison with 
that of the noble lord’s pupil, 
even with his own, it evinces that 
prudence will do as much as the 
graces. We fear that, in either case, 
something valuable is likely to be 
sacrificed, He who is never indis- 
creet, like him who is never ungrace- 
ful, is too artificial for the operation 
of natural impulses, and nature ts 
never entirely repressed with advan- 
tage. Addison was by no means 
generous, either as a friend or an 
enemy; he arrested Steele, and cer- 
tainly envied and detracted from 
Pope. Are we undervaluing pru- 
dence or coolness of conduct ?—we 
hope not; we only wish to show 
that it is sometimes an equivocal 
praise, and that selfishness occasion- 
ally assumes the name. We adinire 
the discretion of Addison, hay re- 
commend it, but let the blood flow: 
—we camot help fearing for the 
heart of the man who is invariably 
wise. 

Asan author, however, Addison 
demands praise, without donbt or 
reservation: he undertook a reform- 
ation in manners, and effected it, 
He sought to stimulate mental acti- 
vity, aud succeeded. The female 
is mainly indebted to him, for what- 
ever polishes and refines the taste of 
man is silently extending her domi- 
nion. What man of taste ever 
neglected woman; and what man of 
taste ever liked to see her ignorant 
and unpolished? Nay, the very li- 
bertine, if cultivated, sighs for mental 
as well as personal graces, and would 
have his victim wreathed with intel- 
lectual roses—not of the first odour 
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and bloom probably, but still intel- 
lectual. It is generally said that 
men prefer ignorant women: this 
must be taken with some grains of 
allowance; it is not ignorance in it- 
self that they like, but they have an 
idea that a woman ought to know 
less than themselves, lest she should 
assume the reins, How many, act- 
ing in this spirit, have married a fool, 








and been ruled by her all the days 
of their lives, 

To the tomb of Addison, there- 
fore, Ladies, with reverence and 
gratitude ; he was your benefactor 
in particular, by refining the inter- 
course between the sexes, and giving 
that tone to society which is the 
most favourable to your proper, and 
therefore permanent, influence, 
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——_— 


Original Portrn. 
Black spirits and white, 
Red spirits and grey; 
Alingle, mingle, mingle, 
You that mingle may.—SHAks, 





THE STORM. 


Tew sullen, sullen, sighs the blast, 
Waking the drowsy ear of Night ; 
Deep, deep, it howls along the waste, 
Breathing destruction and affrigit ; 
Blate, still Despair, and pale Dismay, 
Appal the weary wand’rer’s breast ; 
Midst dark’ning glooms he speeds his way, 
Far trom his home and native rest. 
Hark, how it rages! ‘tis a night 
Of dread and darkuess, wind and 
storm ; 
Sad thoughts arise ; and gay delight 
Melts into tears for them who roam. 
But what a train of ills and care 
Hovers around the anxious breast, 
When those whom ties of blood endear 
Ky this drear, chilling storm's opprest! 
Far driven from th’ accustom’d road, 
So often trod with pleas’d delight, 
As, pacing to his rude abode, 
He sought its shelter tor the night : 
The exhausted labourer mourntal paints 
His wite expec ting him in vam, 
His children’s wailings and complaints, 
And sighs to reach lus home agam. 
Midst desolation’s deep'ning gloom, 
And night's dull shadows flitting round, 
Trembling to meet untimely doom, 
The traveller starts at ev'ry sound: 
"Nhe blast hoarse whistling thro’ the wood, 
Or roaring on the mountaim’s brow, 
Yo him no harbinger ot good, 

But sinks his stock of courage low. 
Ah! how the shivermyg, houseless child 

Of penury, and want, and woe, 
implores, with supplication wild 

A refuge on a couch of straw ; 


Se 
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Ye, who delight in Pleasure’s fane, 
Ye votaries of heartless Mirth, 
Oh! hear the suppliant complain, 
Nor spurn the poorest wretch on earths, 


The use of power, the worth of wealth, 
Is minist’ring to want and woe, 
Restore the lost bloom of health, 
Reviving vigour’s wonted glow : 
To animate the sinking mind 
With consolation’s welcome rays ; 
Ohi! this is worthy of mankind, 
A high and well-earn’d meed of praise, 


But most the mariner endures, 
Rock’'d on the billows of the main, 
And execrates the golden lures 
For which he left his native plain : 
High, and still higher, foams the wave, 
Hoarse, and still hoarser, bursts the 
storm ; 
And, whilst he toils his bark to save, 
He breathes a prayer, and thinks of 
home, 


Ah! little think the unfeeling proud, 
The gay, the affluent, and the vain, 
Whilst mingling with the madding crowd, 
How many feel the pang of pain,— 

How many weep in wild despair, 
Or sigh midst wretchedness and gloom, 


| Or, sinking “neath a load of care, 


Desire the refuge of the tomb. 
JANE 
Jun. 13, 1817: 


= 


TO 





_ 


FORGET me not in toreign clime, 


When roaming far away, 


| But sometimes let a thought of thine 


| 
{ 
{ 


To Albion's island stray. 


If e’er thou need’st a friend to cheer, 
Or Pity’s balm mnpart, 

Oli! think of her, who then, if neas, 
Would gladly sgoth thy heart, 








Mine harp I'd touch to please thine ear, 
In jovtul strains would sing, 

Till trom thine eye I'd chase the tear, 
And Sorrow should take wing. 

A fairer maid thou may’st possess, 
More true she cannot be ; 

For, when another thou shalt bless, 
My pray'r will be for thee, 


But yet thou’st vow'd ne’er to deccive, 
Tho’ distant thou may’st be ; 
And [ thy promise will believe 
Of truth and love to me. Lviza. 
i - 

On THe WARRfORS wuo Fett at 
THE BATTLE or WATERLOO, 
June 18th, 1815. 

Sacrep for ever be the field 
Where noble heroes dy’d, 

Whose valiant spirits scorn’d to yield, 
And Gallia’s host dety'd. 

Many that day who bravely fought, 
Ere eve low laid their head ; 

Yet, tor th’ exploits they boldly wrought, 
Shall honour’d be, tho’ dead. 

Their deeds of valour and of might 
Shall Hist’ry’s pages tell, 

Of those who shrunk not from the fight, 





Tho’ numbers round them fell, 


Long did the contest doubtful stand, 
Till, in a happy hour, 

Britannia’s brave victorious band 
Crush’d fell Ambition’s pow’r. 

The triumph’s our’s ;— yet silent lies 
Many a hero brave, 


Whose mem’ry long his friends shall prize, | 


That rests within the grave. 
And, honour’d tho’ where Britons fought, 
Whence they such glory drew, 
Yet sadness mingles with the thought 
Of Belgium’s Waterloo, 
ELIZA, 
a 


SONNET TO MELANCHOLY. 


Wan Melancholy! rueful and forlorn! 

Why thus intrud’st thou on my solitude? 

Ali! say, with thee for ever must I mourn, 

And by thy pow'r malignant be sub- 

dued 

Ah! rather fly, and seek some desert 

rude, 

That I no more may catch thy glance 

malign ; 

When Joy, like some divine beatitude, 
Upon me may beneticently shine, 

sutif to haunt me, Melancholy’s thine, 

‘Then come divested of thy threatening 

frown, 

That I, with pleasure bending o’er thy 

shrine, ° 

At least with pensive tenderness may 

crown 
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My spirit, weary of life’s bustling throng, 

That sighs alike for leisure and for song, 

Geo, TAYLor, 

Vauxhall; 19th Oct. 1816. 

a 

SONNET TO WOMAN, 

Sort let the numbers, as sweet music, 
flow, 

Be present all the Loves and Graces 
here ; 

I sing the soother of corroding woe, 

Whose heav'nly smile can brighten 
ev'ry tear, 

Enchanting woman! rougher man’s 
compeer! 

His guardian angel in this world of care, 

To soothe him with hey sympathy sin- 
cere, 

And smile upon him with ber looks so 

fair, 

That breathe of Love, and might control 
Despair : 

Queen ot the winning grace, the melt. 
ing eye, 

The witching feature, and the nameless 
air! 

When tor thy peericss charms I cease 
to sigh, 

May Ino more then breathe the tanetul lay, 

But sink me down and sigh my soul away. 

Gio. TAYLOR, 
Vauxhall ; 22 Oct, 1816. 
~<a 


A TRIBUTE To tHe MEMORY op 
EARL STANHOPE, 


STANHOPE! thy name, to Ast, to Scieuce 
dear! 

Demands the Muse’s tributary tear. 

No common man the wosld has lost in 
thee, 

Thou steady friend of human liberty ! 

‘bhou honour to the peerage and nian. 
kind ! 

Who, from the first to last, with manly 
mind, 

Swerv'd not, nor yet beneath the bartben 
sank 

Of gilded aftuence and of splendid rank ; 

But, thro’ disastrous times with misery 
crown’'d, 

Was at the post of duty ever foand. 

Go to the tomb, made sacred by the sighs 

Ot men like thee, the worthy and the 
WISE 5 

Cherisi’d on earth, thy memory shall ree 
main, 

Shaming th’ ignobly-great and proudly- 
vain ; 

While ministering angels from above 

To heav’n shall watt thy soul on wings of 
love. 

Geo, TAYLOR; 





Britisn Lapy’s Mac, No, % 


Vauxhall; 14 Jan, 1816, 
p 











J10 Original 


THE MAID OF HOY. 


So sweet, so charming, was that smile, 
ft * moody madness” might beguile, 
And give it ease from pain ; 
Till, by the tire from those bine eyes, 
lt lost itself in extacies, 
By them made mad again. 


BI 


DANCING. 


Ot! for the ball, the merry ball, 
Where Pleasure’s beaming torm pre- 
sides, 
Phe smiling throng, the lighted hall, 
And Music's duleet charm, besides ; 
Fvery heart with mirth inspiring, 
Every eye with ardour tiring, 
And, on cheeks with roses glowing, 
Dimples trebly deep bestowing, 


Piving now with airy fleetness, 
Mazy figures swiftly tracing; 
Pooting now with agile neatness, 


Scarce the flower-wreath'd tloor defac- | 


mig: 
Lover's hands with hands entwining ; 
Lover's looks their souls detining ; 
«Passion’s flame in glances playing ; 
Blushes mutual tlames betraying. 


Even Care looks on the while, 
Catching the intectious glee ; 

Ave forgets itself, and smiles, 
Pleas’d the sports of youth to see: 


Poetry, 


| Tell the wide world, ‘twas England's 
canse-—-her fame, 

That stamp'd thee with a British soldiers 
name ; 

That purest glory fix’d your youthful 
breast, 

That, nobly talling, found a soldier’s rest. 

Nineteen summers had not o'er thee 
rolld, 

Fichteen winters scarce thy age had told, 

When, leaving home, its pleasures, and 
its JOYS, 

{nd the tond cares a homely breast cm- 
plovys, 

You sought a foreign cliuue, a distant 
shore, 

Where Niagara’s foaming waters roar ; 

You sought to gain proud Glory’s spat: 
less wreath 

You found it, circled in the arms ot 

Death. 

Thy grave—the spot that Victory ren- 
dei’d dear, 

Thy only obsequies—a comrade’s tear. 

‘Then Jet parental fondness mourn no 

more, 

| Thy tife (we all must part from life) is 

o'er: 

Then cease the tears of filial love to flow, 

And let not Friendship sink beneath tliv 
blow : 

O cease to mourn, and check the start; 

ing tear 

| That rises at remembrances so dear, 

He liv’d—as soldiers ought to live ; 


ec LT 


, lott Austr; | “Tis virtue only such a lite can give : 
i) ‘ ) ) ir ’ . = 
ee enh ee eee ee | He tought—as well becomes the nobly 
Soaring guards his blithe dominion ; brave: ~ 
‘Dime’s brisk flight his bliss enhaneing ;— | — dyine—found a soldier’s grave 
What would lite be, but tor dancing ? _ -— _ H J S 
i | TO INFORM JANE OF WHAT WAS 
INTENDED FOR HER. 
TO THE 


MEMORY OF LIEUT. TH. L—M, 
OF THE SOTH REGT, OF FOOT; 


Who fellinan Action with the Americans, 


near the Balls of Niagara, on the Lath of | 


July, A814. 


Brave vonth, farewel!—tho’ stretch’d 
ov Honour’s be d, 
The spacious hecatomb of Glory's dead ; 


‘Tho’ Sculptare’s art marks not the fatal | 


spot, 

No far-tam’d pen records thy envied lot; 

Yet Friendship, mourning o'er thy early 
doom, 

Her tribute brings—an offering at thy 
tomb: 

In purest flames let Fiiendship’s incense 
rise, 

KRehearse thy virtues aud thy sacrifice ; 


{ HAD penn'd a few lines in your favour, 
fair Jane, 

Which the crities think well to abolish, 

Not for any expressions they should uot 


coutain, 
But because they’re deficient of “ po- 
lish.” 
Now L foolishly thought that Sincerity’s 
truth 


Shone brightest without the false lustre 
, Of high-sounding sayings, with meanings 
uncouth, 
Which all fanciful writers can muster. 
To the art ot such “ polish” I do not 
pretend, 
Nor am I desirous to know it; 
All I wrote was to say what I own, 4% 
your tricna, 
Tho’ a clod-Lopping sort of a poet. 
Jouy. 
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CHARADES. 


TRES souvent en amour, pour faire mon 
premier, 
Avec succes, avec adresse, 
La pertide jeunesse . 
Fait quelquetois a propos mon dernier ; 
Kt profitant de sa ta:blesse, 
Dans un sensible coeur fait maitre mon 
enter. 
AION premier sous lair de doucetr, 
Cache un tres-mauvais caractere, 
Il est adroit, fourbe et voleur ; 
VPourtant il est trés necessaire : 
Et Pon voit souvent mon entier 
Lire entoure de moun deiier, 
Mon premier en tout ressemble a mon 
dernier, 
Et tous deux tour a tour qualifie mon 
entier. 
De mon premier quand le son retentit, 
Dans leg forets le cerf bondit et fuit ; 
De mon dernier la seve un peu piquante 
Wes moissoveurs excite lappetit ; 
Mon tout est ornament dune temme 
clegante, 
i 
ENIGMAS. 
QUAND je parcours une a grands pas, 
Jen roule une autre dans ma tete, 
De mon gousset trop plat, helas! 
A s‘echapper autre s'appreéte 
De celle-ci quel est le bruit ? 
Matheur peut-etre a plus d'un brave, 
Ciel! jen vois trois sur mon habit! 
Mui, mais j'en ai six daus ma cave, 





mere, 
Pour mon premier exploit j'ai térassé 
mon pere, 


“ Comus” in our first volume, which po- 
sitively contradicts Quy assertion that 
Mitton tollowed FLercnuer's “ Faith- 
ful Shepherdess” in that beautiful masque . 
All we can say on this oceasion is com- 
prised in what the eloquent Astley, sen, 
used to observe to his audience, on bring- 
ing forward a horse they had never seen 
betore—* This horse, ladies and gentle- 
men, isnot that horse that you saw here 
last year: in other words, the critic of 
last year and the selector of this are dis- 
tinct personages, and have the misfor- 
tune to differ in opinion, as is by no 
means uUncommMON among gentry of that 
description, who not untrequently carry 
the joke so tar as to contradict even them- 
selves. OF this enongh; all we have to 
do on the present occasion is to follow 
tle wholesome direction of Mahomet, as 
to the perusal of the Koran; that is, 
when texts jostle each other, to adhere 
to the last,—a rule established on the 


| solid maxim, that ** second thoughts are 


best.” We theretore hesitate not to re- 
peat the assertion that Milton, in his 
*Comus,” was eminently indebted to 
Fletcher for thought, imagery, incident, 
and construction; but, like a towering 
genius, improved every thing he took in 
hand: and all this, to parody Bobadil, 
“we undertake, with our gentlemanly 


| pen, to demonstrate.” 


We lett off, in the last number, with 
the Shepherd’s Evening-Knell, In the 
succeeding scene, Clorin enters, sorting 


| herbs (as the stage direction expresses 


it), in the fulfilment of her dignified pur- 
pose of dedicating the remainder of her 


life to the sovereign art of curing dis- 
Avant détre concus j'ai fait pleurer ma | 


eases. We lately gave, from DRAYTON, 


| a little instruction in the poetical and 
| traditional properties of herbs; the soli- 


A ceux qui maiment trop je suis toujours | 


fatal, 
Les barbares me traitent mal; 
I] faut me mavrier pour me rendre trait- 
able, 


Je suis mutin, mais ma femme est affable, | 


Vt lorsque son partiPimporte sur le mien, 


Je vous le dit tout net je ne suis bon a | 


rien, 





Selected Poetry, 
(Chiefly from the early English Poets ;) 
WITH OCCASIONAL REMARKS, 
NO. VEL 


Like orient pearls, at random strung.— 
Sin Wn. Jones from Hariz. 


SINCE our last number we have accident- 
ally imspected @ theatrical review of 


loguy of Clorin abounds in the same 
kind of knowledge, which is thus intro- 


| duced :— 


Now let me know what my best art hatu 
done, 

Help'd by the great power of the virtu- 
vous moon, 

Inher fulllight. Oh, you sons of Earth! 


( to the herbs) 


You only brood, upon whose happy birth 
| Virtue was given; holding more of na 


ne 


ture 


| Than man, her first born and most perfect 


‘ 


creature, 
Let me adore you!—you that only can 
Help or kill mature, dyawing out that 
span 
Ol life aud breath e’en to the end of time. 


The virtues of several herbs are then 
enumerated, until the fair herbalist is 
sterrupted by the entrance ef Thenot, 

3? 2 
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the fantastic swain, who loves her for 
her soulsubduing constancy, <A dia- 
logue takes place of very high-wrought 
platonism, in the course of which some 
very beautiful passages oecur; as, for 
wistance, the following, which, like a 
quotauon transmitted by our fair corre- 


spondent, JANE, forcibly reminds us of 


the celebrated praise of Marcia by Juba, 
in Addison's ** Cato :"— 


Tis not the white or red 
Inhabits in your cheek, that thus can 
wed 
My mind to adoration; nor your eye, 
Tho’ it be full and fair, your forehead high 
And smooth as Pelops’ shoulder ; not the 


smile 

Lies watching in those dimples to be- 
guile 

The easy soul; your hands and fingers 
long, 

With veins enamell'd richly ; nor your 
tongue, 


Tho’ it spoke sweeter than Arion’s harp; 

Your hair, woven into many a curious 
warp, 

Able in endless error to unfold 

The wandering soul; not the true perfect 
mould 

Of all your body, which as pure doth 
show 

Tn maiden whiteness as the Alpine snow: 

All these, were but your constancy away, 

Would please me less than a black stormy 
day 











The wretched seaman toiling through the | 


deep. 


Understand constancy asrirtue, which it 
often is, both in love and in a lofty adhe- 
rence to duty, and the passage is very 
descriptive of that purified passion which 
mingles soul in all its aspirations, and— 
let the libertine say what he may—the 
only passion which enables lovers to avoid 
the fate of Ixion, who embraced a cloud 
for Juno. 
course mmoveable, to the great satistac- 
tion of Thenot, who feels that his love 
would fly away were she to listen to it; 
and then they part. The next scene in- 
troduces the snilen shepherd, who ex- 

yresses his base nature ina soliloquy ; to 

tm enters Amaryllis, and a dialogue 

ensues on the best means of sowing dis- 

eord between Perigot and Amoret. 

Niie shepherd proposes many treacherous 

schemes ; but Amaryllis rejects them all, 

and thus faneitully and poetically in- 

structs him :— 

Yhese happy pair of lovers meet straight- 
way, 

Soon as they fold their flocks up with the 
day, : 





Sut to resume: Clorin 1s of 
} 


In the thick grove bordering upon yon 
hill, 

In whose hard side nature hath carv’d a 
well, 

And, but that matchless spring which 
poets know, 

Was ne’er the like to this: By it doth 
grow, 

About the sides, all herbs which witches 
Use, 

All simples good for medicines or abuse, 

All sweets that crown the happy nuptial 
day, 

With all their colours; there the month 
of May 

Is ever dwelling, allis young and green; 


There’s not a grass on which was ever 
scen 

The fallmg Autumn, or cold Winter's 
hand, 


So full of heat and virtue is this land 

About this fountain, which doth slowly 
break, 

Below yon mountain’s front, into a creck 

That waters all the valley, giving fish 

Of many sorts to fill the shepherd's dish. 

This holy well (my grandame, that is dead, 

Right wise in charms, hath often to me 
said,) 

Hath pow’r to change the form of any 
creature, 

Being thrice dipp’d o’er head, into what 
feature 

Or shape ’twould please the letter-down 
tu crave, 

Which must pronounce this charm, too, 
which she gave 

Me on her death-bed ; told me what, aud 
how, 

I must apply unto the patient's brow, 

That would be chang’d, casting them 
thrice asleep, 

Betore I trusted them into this deep : 

All this she shew'd me, and did charge 
me prove 

This secret of her art, if cross’d in love. 

I'll this attempt! Now, shepherd, I have 
here 

All her prescriptions, and I will not fear 


| To be myself dipp'd; Come, my temples 





bind 

With these sad herbs, and, when I sleep 
you find, 

As you do speak your charm, thrice down 
me let 

And bid the water raise me Amoret, 

Which being done, leave me to my af- 
fair. 

How we do love this dalliance with the 
fancy: do not you, ladies?—Well, to aid 
in this every-way bewitching process, 
the sullen shepherd immediately agrees, 
and they depart, to make room for the 
wauton nymph, who has made an appoints 











ment with two swains, lest one should 
disappoint her. They both, however, 
attend, and, as one of them professes a 
species of homage too celestial for the 
Jady's taste, she contrives to give him 
the slip, and to run away with the other; 
and thus the second act ends, 

The third act opens very beautifully, 
with the sullen shepherd at the enchanted 
well, with Amaryllis in a profound sleep. 
He thus commences oper itions— 


From thy torehead thus I take 
These herks, and charge thee not awake 
*Tillin yonder holy well 

Thrice, woh pow'rtul magic spell, 
Fill'd with many a baleful word, 
Dhou'st been dipp’d. ‘Thus, with my 

cord 

Of blasted hemp, by moonlight twin'd, 
I do thy sleepy body bind: 

J turn thy head into the east, 

And thy teetinto the west, 

Thy lett arm to the south put forth, 
And thy right unto the north: 

I take th iy body trom the ground, 

In this deep and deadly swound, 
And inte this holy spring 

TE let thee slide down by my string. 
*‘Pake this maid, thou holy pit, 

To thy bottom; nearer vet, 

In thy water pure and sweet, 

By thy feave I dip her feet, 

‘hus [ let her lower yet, 

"That her ankles may be wet ; 

Vet down lower, let her knee 

Jn thy waters washed be ; 

There T stop. Now tly away 
Evry thing that loves the day ; 
Jruth, that hath but one face, 

Thus Leharm thee trom this place. 
Snakes, that cast your coats for new, 
Camclions, that alter hue, 

Hares, that yearly sexes change, 
Proteus, altering oft and strange, 
Hecate, with shapes three, 

Let this maiden changed be, 

With this holy water wet, 

"To the shape of Amoret. 

Cyuthia, work thou with my charm; 
‘Thus | draw thee, free trom hain, 
Up out of this blessed lake, 

Rise, both hke her, and awake! 


Amaryllis awakes, and, transformed 
ito a perfect Amoret, flies to meet Pe- 
rigot in licn of the latter, who, then en- 
ters, and as sent astray by the sullen 














ee 


shepherd. A complete Marplot, this ma- | 


Jignant wight next interrupts the amorous 


her paramour, whom he wounds, and ts 
inviting the she pherdess to preter hina, 
when the administering satyr suddenly 
enters, and, alarmed at his appearance, 
they run different ways, leaving the 
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wounded Alexis on the eronnd. The 
Satyr thus expresses the cause of his up- 
pearance, rae 
Now, while the moon doth rule the sky, 
\nd the stars, whose teeble light 
Give a pale shadow fo the night, 
Are up, great Pan conmanded me 
‘Yo walk this grove about, whilst he, 
Ina corner of the wood 
Where never mortal foot bath stood, 
Keeps dancing, music, and a feast, 
To entertain a lovely guest : 
Where he gives her many a rose, 
Sweeter than the breath that blows 
The leaves; grapes, berries, of the best; 
tf never saw so greal a feast. 
But, to my charge: Here must Tstay, 
‘Vo see what mortals lose thetr was, 
And, by a false tre seeming bright, 
Train them in and Jeave them right. 
Then must I watch if any be 
Forcing of a chastity ; 
If I find it, thea in haste 
Give my wreathed horn a blast, 
And the fairies all will ron, 
Wildly daneing by the moon, 
And will pinch him to the by. me, 
Till his lustful thoughts be gone. 
{ Jeris. Ob death !} 

Back again about this ground ; 
Sure E hear a mortal sound. 
I bind thee by this pow'rial spell, 
By the waters of this well, 
By the glinmving moon beams bright 
Speak agai thou mortal wight! 

f Alerts, Ob!) 

Here the foolish mortal hes, 
Sleeping on the ground.—Arse! 
The poor wight is almost dead ; 
On the ground his wounds have bled, 
And his elothes toul’d with his bload! 
To my goddess in the wood" 
Will Llead bim; whose hands yrre 
Will help this mortal wight to cure. 


The succeeding scene brings en Pe- 


rigot, with Amaryllis m the form of 


Amoret. Amaryllis complains that he is 

late ; he thns replies 

seshrew my tardy steps! Here shalt 
thon rest 

Upon this holy bank: no deadly snake 

Upon this turf herself in fo Hs doth mia 

Here is rio porson tor the toad to feed. 

Here boldly spread thy hands, no ve- 
nom'd weed 

Daye blister them, no slimy snat! dare 
cre ep 


| Over thy tace when thon art fast asleep : 
mitcrcourse of the wanton nymph and | 


Here never durst the babbluig cuckoe 
sil; 


No slough of falling star did ever lit 








* Clorin, 














som. 


Be oad 


*| 
! 


1{4 New 


Upon this bank ; let this thy cabin be; 
This other, set with violets, tor me. 

Tiis modest arrangement, which suited 
the pore and innocent Amoret, Is not to 
the mind of the guiltful Amaryllis, who 
behaves so differently from her whose 
shape she has assumed, that Perigot, iu a 
ftal virtuous disappomtment, first essays 
to hillhimself. but, being stayed by thie 
ina trenzy he determines to hill 
hes she thes to avoid his firs - and thre 
sullen shepherd entcrs just m= time to 


HV ph 


—————————— 


save her, by repeating the following 
verses, Which restore her to her owu 
shape ; 

Up and down, every where, 
I strew these herbs, to purge the air: 
Let your odour drive hence 
\}lmists that dazzle sense. 
Herbs and springs, Whose hidden might 
\lters suapes and mocks the sight, 
‘Lins IT charge ve to undo 
All before J brought ye to! 

[fo be continu d.] 


2 LLL LLL LL LL LLL Mh LL a 


REVIEW OF 


NEW MUSIC. 


a 


Dar Qvanpnitcir Instrrecror: contain- 


ing Directions for dancing a variety of 


New Qruadiiiles, as introdaced at the 
Assemblies of the Nobility, and also at 
the Authors Balls and Assembhes. 
The Figures described in French and 
FPinglish, illustrated by Diagrams shew- 
ing the various Situations and Evolu- 
tions of each Person in the Dance, 
with appropriate Steps, and the Tine 
they oecupy ino the Performance ; 
adapted to original Music, and arrang- 
ed tor the Piano-forte, Harp, or Violin, 
by ‘Thomas Wilson, from the Opera 
Flonse, Author of Analysis of Dancing, 
"Treasures of Terpsichore, Ac.— Rutton 
and Co. Os. 

rple author, in his Preface, savs, 
* Quadrilles are of that species 
of dancing that at present claim a 
high preeedence in fashionable eir- 
cles; and, from their partaking 
ereatly of the stvle of cotillions in 
their composition, may, notwith- 
standing their more — fashionable 
appellation, and their more-short 
(shorter) and less complex figures, be 
properly considered as petit: (petits) 
A clear eluci- 
ft the tigures is given by 
proper diagrams, which not only 

1 

| 


er short cotillions.” 
dation oO 

ir scribe he Various positions of the 
dianeers, but shew the lines in which 
they are to move from one situation 
to another. ‘Phe music may be 
composed either in triple or common 
time (the former is preferable); and 











sheuld be either of French origin, 0% 
composed in the same easy style. 
But quere, is all French music easy? 
In the composition of quadriiles, 
the number of strams is generally 
three, seldom more than four, They 
are all, however, considered as 
rondeaus ; and, provided the music 
he correct, lavariably finish with the 
first strain. Quadrilles are usually 
composed in sets of four, and a 
finale; they should not, therefore, 
consist of too many strains, as the 
real design of the quadrille is never 
to exceed the limits of a short co- 
tillion, We were about to hand 
down Euclid, in order to obtain a 
clearer insight into the diagrams, 
when luckily we discovered that the 
author intends adding to the last 
number a Glossary of all the tech- 
nical terms, anda further elucidation 
ofthe figures. That the music is of 
French origin, one remarkable cha- 
racteristic appears ; namely, that 
four out of the five tunes in this 
collection have minors tacked to 
them.  Preuch music, bowever gay, 
seldom goes far without the intro- 
duction of the minor key—not the 
relative miner, which les a third 
below the major—but the minor of 


ithe original key, which, according 


to our modern system, Is not consis 


tie tunes adapted to this purpose «dered as relative, 














New 


Tre Savovarn; Divertimento § for 
the Piano torte: composed, and re 
spectfully dedicated to Miss Eliza 
Simons, by J. if. Lefler.—-Preston. 
2s. 6a. 

We consider this as an excellent 
composition, as far as relates to 
harmony and modulation: but has 
not our esteemed friend handled this 
playful subject too gravely. Does 
it not smack of what Shi ikspeare 
calls “a merry tune dolefully sung!” 
Let him, when a sportive subject 
offers itself, like his master Mozart, 
who could be profound er gay,—let 
him throw aside the graver part, 
“and live the purer with the other 
halt.” 

shiiitaaen 

Tire Favourite Caninron Overture 
to the popular Aqua-Drama, entitled 
“ Philip and lus Doe, or Where's the 
Child!” pertormed at Sadleiws Wells 
Theatre. Composed, and adapted to 
the Piano-torte, by Johu Whitaker.— 
Button and Co. os. 

The first movement is of the dbra- 
vura kind, but occasionally inter- 
spersed with solos for the trumpet 
and clarionet. “The air of “ Oh! 
rest thee, Babe,” forms the subject 
of the second. The last is a pleas- 
ing strain, performed chiefly on the 

carillons, or small bells, (which 
night likewise be executed on the 
harmonica,) relieved by flutes and 
other wind-instruments. ‘Phe piece 
is lively, and well adapted to private 

practice as well as to the theatre. A 

beautiful vignette, engraved by ‘Tay- 

Jor, is on the title, representing the 

dog saving the child, 

——— 

THE CELEBRATED Stor WaAtLtz, ar- 
ranged for the Piano-torte or Ilarp ; 
also as a Duet tor two Performers on 
one Piano-torte. — Button and Co. 
3. od. 


This waltz seems best adapted to 
the piano-forte; it lies too wide for 
the generality of violin dance-play- 
ers, ‘Lhe novel contrivance in it, 





Music. 





























































too, is very useful; for, while the 
dancers are almost giddy with whirl- 
ing round, and the fingers of the 
performer begin to ache, the stop 
comes, and sets all to rights, 
ee 
Burron, WHitTaAKer, Ann Ca.’s Sr. 
LECTION OF Dances, REELS, AND 
Wacrzes, for the Piano-forte, Harp, 
Violin, or German Flute; with Double 
and Sinele Figures to each Dauce. 
By Mr. Wilson.—ts. each Number. 
Petween thirty and forty numbers 
of this work are already published: 
the present number (31) consists of 
five quadrilles and one waltz. Am- 
ple instructions are given for the 
figures; and, in the basses to the 
tunes, we think we can trace the 


judicious hand of Mr. Whitaker, 


a 


Lecy; a Ballad, sung by Mrs. Monntain 
with universal applause ; composed, 
and respectinily dedicated to Miss 
Harriot Hutchinson, by J. H. Letter. 
— Preston. 15. 

This song, in the pastoral. man- 
ner, possesses much intrinsic merit ; 
and, we helieve, it has gone through 
several editions, ‘The fullowing are 
the words :— 

The tav'rite bird is soaring still, 

My Lucy, haste thee o'er the dale ; 
The streams let loose, and from the mill 

All silent comes the balmy gale ; 

Yet so lightly on its way, 

Seems to whisper, Holiday. 


The pathway flowers that bending meet, 


And give the meads their yellow hue, 
The May-bush and the meadow swe et 

Reserve their tragrance all tor you. 
Why then, Lucey, why delay ¢ 
Let us share the holiday. 

Since there thy smiles, my charming maid 

Are with unteigned rapture seen, 

To beauty be the homage paid ; 

Come, claim the triumph of the green, 
Here’s my hand; come, come away ; 
Share the merry holiday, 

A promise, too, my Lucy made, 
(And shall my heart its claim resign 7) 
em ere May-tlowers agam should fade, 

Her heart and hand should both be 

me mine, 
Hark! ye, Lucy, this is May ; 
Love sliall crown our holiday, 
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FINE ARPS. 
—— 


UR readers will recollect that in| exergue, “13 Mareh.” Napoleon 
our first volume we gave an ac- } cannot complam of injustice in this 
count of some admirable Medals, | memorial, for it ts the highest com- 
which were struck in commemoration | pliment that was ever rendered by 
of remarkable wras in the life of | one enemy to the talents of another, 
Napoleon, A similar series is now | —No. 3. is a medal on the eapitu- 
undertaken to record the victories of | lation of Pampeluna, by Droz: it 
tlie Allies, eg that of Wa- | represents a warrior on horseback, 
terloo. Of these, fourappeared some | to whom a female with a castellated 
tine ago, and five more are now | head, representing the town, is de- 
completed. The first of them re-| livering the keys, On the tront of 
presents the head of a beautiful | this medal is inscribed “© Capitula- 
young female, helmetted, executed | tion of Pampeluna ;” on the reverse, 
with creat delicacy, yet boldness of | “ England protects the town of 
sclief: the lion on her shield pro- | Poinpen,” the Roman name of the 
claims her to be Britannia. Onthe | same town.--Ne, 4 represents the 
reverse Is the Duke of Wellington, | Marquis of Anglesea advaneing full 
planting a fleur-de-lis ensign with | speed at the head of his «: avalry, to 
one hand, and holding a laurel wreath | charge the Prench {imperial Guard. 
and palin braneh mthe other. Itis| A French vgrenadier, on the reverse, 
the work of BRENET, and is cut|is breaking a standard im despair. 
with extreme precision; the imserip- | The very exquisite workmanship 
tion on it is ‘ ‘The Battle of Tho- | here dis splayed is by DEPAULIS. 
louse.” "The second, by the same | The head of the Marquis, on the re- 
artist, is emblematic: al of ‘the renewal | verse, is by Mr. G. Mitts, and 
of “the waron the return of Napo- | evinces great increasing execllence, 
se from Elba. The French eagle {-—No. 5, on the reverse, represents 
‘flying from Elba, with afulmen in | Victory standing on a pedestal, ou 
biedahen and at his approach the | which” is inseribed “Treaties of 
doot of the temple of Janus appears | Paris ;” and on the exergue, ‘* 30th 
to liave fallen, ‘Phe portico of the | May, 1815—2O0th November, 18160;” 
temple, beautifully executed, stands | with the motto ‘ Armis et Consi- 
most conspicuous; beyond are the | liis:” it is by BRENET. ‘The face 
gradually-receding sea-waves. Elba | of this medal depictures a bust of 
is in the back-ground, and aloft|the Regent, by Mr. Mrius, and 
soars the eagle, The proportions | evinces the same rapid improvement, 
are so admirably managed in this | on his part, as that of the Marquis 
medal, that the number of objects by | of Anglesea. 
ho means give it that crowded ap-| The merit of this series of medals 
pearance which is usually the result | is ranked very high, and many of 
of so much in a small compass. On | them are by no means inferior to the 
tlhe reverse is Mercury tlying over | celebrated ‘collection which they op- 





the globe, with a label inscribed | pose in character, but emulate im 
“To Arms.” On the face of this | exquisite execution-—the } Napoleon 
medal appears“ Declaration of | medals of the Count DENON, 

the Congress of Vienna;” on the 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Ix LITERATURE, PHILOSOPHY, tHe ARTS, &c. 


ie 


N Institution, much wanted in the 

metropolis, has lately been established 
for the Diseases of the Ear, to which Mr. 
CurTis, of Solo-square, is appointed 
surgeon. 

A painting, representing the View of 
Dover, trom the South Pier, has, during 
the last month, been opened to the public, 
at Barker and BURFORD's PANORAMA, 
Strand. 

The Book of Versions, or Guide to 
French Translation and Construction, 
by J. CHERPILLOUD, is just: published 
in 12mo. price 3s.6d. This book is in- 
tended to facilitate the translation of 
English into French, and to smooth the 
road to the construction of the French 
language. The want of such a work has 
long been felt; for, excepting the common 
Grammatical Exercises, there has not 
hitherto appeared any easy Guide to lead 
the scholar, in regular gradation, to that 
desirable end—the construction of the 
language he is studying. Notes at the 
bottom of each page have been com- 
bined, to afford every necessary aid in 
construction which the learner may want 
in addition to his previous knowledge 
of the most important rules of the Gram- 
mar, as well as to force a continual 
comparison between English and French 
idioms. ‘The contents are partly drawn 
from the best French classics, which have 
been caretully translated and adapted to 
the learner's purpose ; and, in the selection 
of the subjects, particular care has been 
taken to consult the improvement both of 
head and heart. 

Mr, Nicuors has nearly completed 
two volumes of Illustrations of Litera- 
ture, consisting of memoirs and letters of 
eminent persons who flourished in the 
eighteenth century ; intended as a sequel! 
to the Literary Anecdotes: also a third 
quarto volume of the Biographical Me- 
moirs of Hogarth, with illustrative essays 
and tifty plates. 

Miss Mant, author of Caroline Lis 
more, has in the press Montague New- 
bury, a tale, in two volumes. 

Mr. Bootn, treasurer to the Childwall 
Provident Institution, will soon publish 
a System of Book-Keeping, adapted 
ea@ely for the use of Provident Institu- 
tions, or Saving Banks. 

An Historical and Descriptive View 
of the Parishes of Monk Wearmouth and 
Bishop Wearmonth, and of the Port aud 
Brivis Lavy'y Mac. Nou, 26. 





h 


Borough of Sunderland, is preparing for 
publication. 

The Rev. Tuomas Bowvp Ler has in 
the press Sermons on the Ottices and 
Character of Jesus Christ. 

‘The Miscellaneous Works of CuarLes 
BuTcLer, esq. of Lincoln's Inna, are print. 
ing in five octavo volumes. 

T. Forster, jun. esq. will soon pub- 
lish Catullus, with English notes, in a 
duodecimo volume. 

Wa. HasLewoon, esq. barrister, is 
preparing a ‘Treatise on the Office of Re- 
ceiver; also a Treatise on Lajunctions. 

General SARRAZIN has published, in 
France, a zealous Vindication of England 
and English Manners and Morals, against 
the attacks of the arch-calumniator, 
Pillet. 

A View of the History of Scotland, 
from the earliest Records to the Rebel- 
lion in the year 1745, ina series of letters, 
will soon appear. 

Dr. Burrows, of Gower-street, is 
preparing tor publication Commentaries 
on Mental Derangement. 

The Rev. F. A. Cox will soon publish 
a work on Female Scripture Biography , 
with an Essay, showing what Christianity 
has done for women: also a second edi- 
tion, with considerable alterations, of his 
Life of Melancthon. 

Just ready for publication, Letters to 
a Mother on the general Management of 
Infants and Children; embracing the 
important subjects of nursing, food, 
dress, &c. with cursory remarks on the 
diseases of infancy, by a Physician. 

Lately published, two volumes of Vil- 
lage Conversations, or the Vicar’s Fire- 
side: dedicated to Mrs. HANNAH MORE, 
Also, nearly ready for publication, the 
third and last volume, containing au In- 
quiry into the Elements of Political 
Science, the Principles of Human Ac- 
tions, and an impartial Investigation of 
the sovereign Good, or the best Interest 
of Men. The work contains a classiti- 
cation of the various orders of the human 
mind, and comprises a general survey of 
the most important subjects, combined 
with a free enquiry into the nature of 
good and evil, as connected with indivi- 
dual happiness and general well-being. 

Mr. ACKERMAN ts printing, im an im- 
perial quarto volume, a Series of Cos. 
tnmes of the Netherlands, with descrip. 
tious ip Freuch aid English, 
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A new Gramniar of the French Lan- 
guage, on a plan pert ctly original, m- 
tended tor the use of those who wish to 


acquire a speedy and grammatical know. | 


jledge of Modein French; interspersed 


With ingenious Exercises and Exainples, | 


illustrative of the peculiar construction 


and idiom of the language, is just pub- | 


lished. The whole caleulated to facilitate 
the acquircment of grammatical hnow- 
ledge, without the unnecessary fatigue 
and perplexity of the old system. iby 
Charles Peter Whitaker, formerly of the 


University of Gottingen, protessor of 


languages. The whole comprised ina 
neat portable volume, price os. od, halt- 
bound, 

A second edition of Mr. EnvGwortn’s 
work on Roads and Carriages, with addl- 
tions, is im the press, 

Mr. Anpaw Srank is engaged on a 
History of Gainsborough, 

The Rev. James Ratne, of Durham, 
has undertaken the History and Antiqui- 
ties of North Durham, as subdivided 
into the districts of Norhamshire, [siand- 
shire, and Bedlingtonshire : it) wall be 
uublished uotormly with Mr. Sun der’s 

fistory of the County, ot which it 
nay be considered as constituting a 
portion, 

Mr. James Wate, anthor of Veicr- 
nary Medichie, ts preparing tor publica 
tion a Compendious Dictionary ot the 
Veterimary Art. 

Mr. W. Pures, many years resident in 
Jersey, will secon publi 
the [sland of Jersey, wit 
other engiavings, 

Sermons by the Rev. Joun SPEARTIN, 
above torts years pastot ot the baptist 
Church now meeting in Keppel-street, 
taken in shorthand by Mr. bP. Parmer, 
are printing in two octavo volumes. 

Groner Prick, esq. barrister, is pre- 
paring a ‘Treatise on the Law of Extents. 

Ricuarp Presros, esq. has i the 
press a ‘Treatise of Estates , also an edi- 
tion of Shepp: rd’s Preeedent of Preee- 
dents, and Sheppard’s ‘Touchstone of 


4 
i an Account of 


i 
lh amap and tom 


Common Assurances, with notes. 

An Inquiry into the Fticets of Spirttu- 
ous Liquorsupon the Phy sicaland Moral 
Faculties of Man, and thew inthience 
upon the Happiness of Society, wiil soon 
appe ir. 


‘Lhe titth volume otf Huvrctins' His- 
tory of Dorsetshire, edited by Mr, 
Drew, is ip the press, the last halt of it 
will contain a complete parochial history 
of the county. 

Mi. GikRroRD 
will fom two eetavo volumes, and is ex- 


pected {¢ ipped caniy an 


| 
| 
/ 
| 


; 
| 





| 
| 


snew edition of Juvenal | 


J.J. Park, esq. is preparing a Trea: 
tise on the Law ot Dower. 

H. N. Tomuins, esq. has in the press 
the Practice of the Quarter Sessions. 

A volume of Sermons by the late Dr. 
Vincent, with an account of his Life by 
Archdeacon NaRres, will soon appear. 

The Rey. Dr. Sym™Mons’ translation of 
the Aneid of Virgil, is nearly ready for 
publication. 

Captain Beavurorr's Description of 
the Remains of Antiquity on the south 
coast of Asia Minor, is now in the press, 

In a short time will be published Pla- 
cide, a translation of Madame Genlis’ 
interesting work, Les Battuecas, by Mr. 
Jamieson, 

Mr. Cu ares Mites has in the press, 
in one volume 8vo. a History of Muham- 
medanism, or a view of the religious, 
political, and literary annals of the dis- 
ciples of the Arabian Proplet. No 
work of the kind has hitherto appeared. 

Poems, by Miss D. P. CAMPBELL, of 
Scotland, were published last month, and 
are ready for delivery, Subseribers’ 
haimes will continue to be thankfully re- 
ceived, 

DEATH OF THE CELEPRATED Com. 
POSER, MOoNsiGny.—-Yesterday diced at 
Paris, (the 15th January,) Pierre Aleyan- 
dre Monsigny, one of the most celebrated 
diamatic composers that France has 
produced during the eighteenth century, 
His operas have been so popular, that 
the very mention of them was sutficient 
praise. Monsigny was born in 1729, in 
the province of Artois; he was sent, 
during his youth, to Paris, to follow the 
carcer of finance, and was placed in the 
otlice of Accounts. Whenattending the 
representation of La Scrvanie Maitresse, 
ot Pergoleze, he telt the passion of mu- 
sic awake my hin; and, from that tostant, 
was resolved to devote himself to the art: 
he studied under Gtannotti, and at the 
eud of tive months, the master told lim 
he required no tarther lessons. Mon- 
signy, on quitting him, showed him the 
partition of his opera of Les Aveur In- 
disercés, ‘The master discovered ino him 
great: talent, and predicted his future 
success; but Monsigny, far from satis« 


ified with his labour, recomposed it, and 


only played itin 1759. The success of 
this opera encouraged him to give, the 
sear following, Le Maitre en Droit, and 
Le Cadi Dupe; which were sueceeded, 
mi 1761, by the petty piece On s'avise 
jJumais de toute, Sedoine furnished him 
afterwards with the text of Le Roi ct k 
hennwr,—Rose ct Colus,—-Aline, Reine d 
(; leonde,- Lisle Sonnante, - Le Disei- 
tiur,—Le Faucon, and Felix ou UEnfant 

















trouve. In 1775, he composed the music 
of La Belle Arsene, by Kavart.—Philli- 
dor, Duny, and Monsigny, were the first 
imitators of the [talian style in France ; 
they divided amongst them the Comic 
Theatre, when Gretry came and sur- 
passed them all in several of bis compo- 
sitions, Mousigny survived this great 
master but a few years; he was his sue- 
cessor at the Institute, in the elass of 
the Fine Arts. In 1800, he succeeded 
Pinine as director of Le Conservatoire, 
His fortune suffered by the Revolution, 
and, itis said, he had long ago ceded his 
rights on there presentations of lis pieces 
foranannuity. His manuer of compos- 
ing has been appreciated at its just value 


by his contemporaries ; we will contine | 


ourselves to quote the opinion ofa ereat 
connoisseur, M. Ginguene.-—‘* An easy 


and graceful style, and natural and atiect- | 
Ing expression,” said this great scholar | 


and man of taste, “ characterise the 
works of Monsigny. At the first period 
of our lyric comedies, he enjoyed, per- 
haps more than any other, the pleasure 
of sceing his airs become popular; and 
this advaniage goes a great way in 
France. Yuall his first compositions his 
manner was extremely carcless, his har- 
mony weak or confused,—in a word, his 
Style was not tormed; but, after the 
Diserter, we perceive he has more matu- 
rity,— he secks mere to display luis 
stieugth: his orchestra is better wrought 
and better filled; his harmony is more 
exquisite, and appears more learned. ’— 
His remains were intetved in the ceme- 
tery of Pere la Chaise, and a discourse 
pronounced over his tomb by M. Qua- 
tremere de Quincy, perpetual secretary 
of Academie des Beaux Arts.—on- 
signy had searcely ceased to breathe au 
hour, when a dozen candidates com- 
menced a canvas for the fanteud he has 
Jett vacant at the Institate. 
Kiraproru.—M. Klaproth, the cele- 
brated chemist and imiuneralogist, died 
recently in| Prussia. He was born in 
Saxony in 1745; he established a phar- 
macy and druggists shop at Berlin: it 
Was in practising this art that he made 
the numerous experiments and discoveries 
Which laid the basis of his reputation, 
M. Klaproth paid little attention to sys- 


tems; experiment alone was his guide to | 


usetul results. He continued, even in 
his old age, to give Courses of Chemistry 
and Mineralogy. ‘The Prussian govern- 
ment placed tum at the head of the 
College of Medicme. ‘The principal 
woiks of M. Klaproth ave, Slemoires 
pour servir ala Connoissance Chemique des 
Substances Minerales, 5 vols. and the Dic- 
tionnaire de Cremie, which he composed 


Aan. 
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/ with M. Wolfus, in 5 vols. The Cabinet 
of Mineralogy, tormed by him at Berlin, 
| is considered as one of the most precious 
'in existence. One of the sons of M, 
Klaproth is an able Orientalist, and has 
| published ‘Pravels in Caucasus. 
| We learn that the famous Magazin 
Eneyclopedique will be resumed on the 
Ist of March, 1817, onder a new title, 
and it will be published in volumes every 
two months, and consist of upwards 
of twenty sheets, to avoid censorstip 
and stamp-duty. Its learned editor, 
M. Muincin, intends to give plates in 
it of whatever presents itself as rare or 
curious in natural history, anuquities, 
wc. Subscibers’ names will be receiv- 
ed by all the French booksellers in 
London, 

M. Lanours has terminated the first 
volume of his grand work on India: he 
has slightly glaneed at the pretensions ot 
Messrs, Dantrel!. 


| Tire YounG Savant.—WLately is are 


rived trom Milan a young Savant, who is 
not yet much known, bat who astonishes 
all those who have the honour to see him, 
+ Fie lodges at the Cabinet of Illusions, si- 
tuated Cour des PFontames, No. 4. He 
lis really a phenemenon of erudition, and 
'aprodizy of learning, especially for the 
exact sciences, He plays at dominoes 
with the best players, and performs ope- 
rations im the first four rules of arithme- 
tic with all the celerity and accuracy 
possible ; to complete lis praise, it is 
sufficient to add that he ts alive, and has 
teeth. ‘Phis young Savant—we must say 
it, is a voung Water-spaniel, surnamed 
the Savant on account of his great and 
various knowledge,—Muimio is endow. 
ed, in fact, with astonishing mtelligence, 
| If, for example, vou ask lnm an addition 
{or subtraction, he plac s hunself betore 
the plank on which the figures are written, 
he velleets a moment, then goes and 
seeks the cards on the ground, which, 
placed in succession trom rghit to lett, 
presents the result of the proposed Ope- 
tations, ‘Phere are manv bipeds who 
could not do so much. The profound 
meditations of Munito in the scence of 
numbers must lead tim rapidly to the 
temple of fortune. It is stated that he 
is at present occupied on a new plan of 
finance, 

‘Pur Lapy with THE Deatu’s Heap. 
—This pieture will form acon pauon to 
i that of the pig-faced lady of London-ce- 
llebuity. °* What every body says must 
'be true.” ‘There is lately amived in 
| Paris. trom Kussiay a most wonderful 
| wouder, a living lady witha death’s head: 





ee 


| 


her objeetis to get a husband. Under. 
standing that the lrench allow theurse lves 
q) ? 





roger. 
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to be the bravest nation in the world, she 
is come to put it to the test, and find a 
Frenchman who dare to marry her. She 
has essayed the courage of her own coun- 
trymen the Cossacks, and particularly 
the one exhibited in London, who killed 
with his own hand thirty-nine dead and 
dymg Frenchmen. This Cossack (we for- 
get his name) having learnt manners in En- 
gland, wished to set up for a gentleman 
on his return; a fortune only was want- 
ing, and this presented itsclf with a wife 
whom he fancied loveliness itself; in 
fact, he was up to the neck in love. Five 
hundred roubles per day was her fortune , 
but she wore a mask : the gallant Cossack 
begged ler to remove it, that he might 
salute her ruby lips; she refused, and 
told him he would repent it. Barning 
with the purest flame—not tallow or 


wax, but real double rectified spirits of 


wine.—he gallantly essayed gentle torce: 
she removed the mask, and, instead of 
Venus, he beheld Death “ grin horribly 
a ghastly smile.” The flame of love and 
lite became alike in him extinct, and he 
fell dead at her feet. Such being the 
effect of her charms on the Cossack of 
Cossacks, she despaired of finding a 
husband in Russia; she accordingly bent 
her steps to Paris, where there are so 
many thousand brave men who have no- 
thing but their scars and the sight of the 
atar of the Legion of Honour to live 
upon. Two of these brave fellows, who 
had so often faced the cannon’s mouth 
together, each resolved to marry her, 
were she as ugly as Satan, for five 
hundred trancs a day (twenty guineas) 
was a snug thing: by accident they both 
met at the same time in her anti-chamber, 
and, disputing the right of precedence, 
from words they almost came to blows ; 
at length, the more moderate made this 











proposal— Let us club our fortunes; { 
will go in or you shall; whoever marrics 
her agrees to divide the fortune with his 
brother soldier..—“ Agreed.” We will 
not detain our fair readers with the com- 
pliments that now passed in offering 
precedence: suffice it to say, one of 
them, an old grenadier, went in; the 
marriage was agreed upon: “ But, su, 
you must see me now, lest you repent 
afterwards, and say I deceived you.” ~~ 
The grenadier would have been satistied 
with the fair mask, but he must submit. 
He looked, and started back with af- 
frisht, and, rushing out of the room 
through the antichamber, cried out 
Dearn! His companion fell sick at the 
sight of his friend’s frenzy, and now keeps 
his bed; while the other, an unfortunate 
maniac, is in Bedlam, or the madhouse 
at Charenton. It was inthe Rue Plumet 
that this accident happened, since which 
the lady has changed her lodgings. She 
has a vast number of amateurs or ad- 
inirers of her purse or person, we pre- 
tend not to say which; but, though her 
marriage was solemnly cried about the 
streets, as having bestowed her hand and 
her fortune on Bobeche, the mountebank 
clown, yet reports such as these are not 
io be listened to. Several poets are in 
the number of her suitors ; the most ar- 
dent are those whose pieces have been 
damned on a first appearance: but it is 
said she has fixed her affections on the 
author of the “ Medisant,” but he, proud 
of his success, looked with contempt 
upon twenty guineas a day; but, since 
his * Artisan Politique, ou le Luthier de 
Lubeck,” died still-born, it is thought 
that he will not be so foolish now as to 
refuse a good offer, as he finds he has 
not the gift of pleasing always, 
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USEFUL DOMESTIC HINTS. 


ON THE MANAGEMENT OF THE TEETH. 
PESHE means of preserving the teeth are 

of great imporianee to every indi- 
vidual. ‘Phe teeth may be considered as 
belongmy to the divestive organs, for 
the process of digestion must greatly de- 
pend ou the food taken into the stomach 
being properly divided, contused, and 
blended with saliva, Disease, when if 
does take place in a tooth, is generally 
very obstinate, and often acutely pain- 
ful, and, althouch last, not of the least 
importance to every class of society, is 
their appearance: a good set of teeth 
gives such embeliishment to the whole 
countenanee, that it has been said by 
some that a person could not be plain 
that possessed it; and Lord Chestertield, 
on the importance of heepinog the teeth 
clean, observes, that their appearance, 
in either sex, adds considerably to the 
prepossession formed in th ‘mind on tirst 
sight. In these pemis of view, if is of 
great mportanee that the p ibtic sheald 
be acquamted withthe best Kiowa meas 


at keeping the teeth am a@ state of Lealth, 


} 


For advice on these heads, practitioners 
who style themselves surgeon-dentists 
are chictly resorted to by the public, Of 
the dentists of the present time, some 
have been properly educated in- the 
school of surgery, but the on ajority of 
them are as unacquainted with the 
structure of the teeth, and the diseases 
to which they are lable, as them finely- 
decorated servants who usher their pa- 
ticuts into ther presence. Like the 
partially edacated physicians, they will 
chatter a great deal about science, and 
the discoveries which they have made in 
(heir proiession: they will expatiate on 
the injurions effects of acids and impro- 
per tooth-powders on the enamel, and 
on the necessity of preventing an accu. 
mulation of tartar. On questioning them 
respecting the sonree and nature of this 
sand tartar, they give a variety of expla 
natious: same stating that it comes from 
the Jungs with the expired aiw--others, 
tuatit is from the stomact—a third, that 
it is deposited from the saliva—and a 
fourth, that it is a secretion trom un- 








healthy or spongy gums. With regard 

to ifs compone ht parts, some say that it | 
does not diifer from cream of tartar, 
others, that it Is calcareous matter; 
while some assert that itis dried siune!!! 
Most dentists heep a particular powder 
Which they highly commend, and, of 
course, condemn all ethers; and the | 
composition they wisels conceal. On 
analysing these precious compounds, 
which are retailed at a most extravagant 
price, we discover a curious combination 
of animal, vegetabice, and mineral pro- | 
duetions,— viz. Armenian bole, phosphate 

of lime, rose pink, myirh, cattle fish | 
Done, and orrice powder, with ab essen- 
tial oil to give it a pleasant odeur—such 
as oil of claves, essence of lemon, AC. ; 
and to this composition some of them add 
cream of tartar, although they violently 
condemn the use ot iv? ''!—-while 
others add pumice stone, although they 
attribute caries of the teeth toan abrasion 
ot enamel, occasioned by the mechanical 
action of mineral powders !! That acids 

act on the cnamel of teeth is a very pre- | 
valent idea, but certainly not tounded 
on fact, for the strongest muneral acid 
produces no other etlect on a living or 
dead tooth thau a slight discolouration, | 
The editor has kept teeth in the strony- 
est mineral acids tor many weeks, and, 

on the most careful examination, he | 
could not discover that they had acted | 
on them inthe smallest degree. Now, at 

the most powerful acids we possess will 

not act on a dead tooth, it is not likely 

that it would ona living one ; of this tact 

these gentlemen appear te be aware, toa 


acids 


they employ the muriatic acid) treely 
durmg the operation of scaling. Ano- 


ther general opinion is, that, it the ena- 
mel be injured, the tooth will decay or 
become carious :—this is also erroneous, 
for we find that,when a poition of a tooth 
is brohenoff by violence, the remaming 
part will remain sound and healthy. ‘Phe 
truth of this assertion will be admitted 
by every surgeon of experience. With 
respect to abration of the enamel of a 
tooth, the editor has not been able t 
produce it on a dead tooth, by means of 
any powder, with the hardest tooth- 
brusi he could procure. The tact ws, 
that the disease of the teeth, to which the 
human race is more subject than brutes, 
either carnivorous or herbiferous, com- 
mences in the interior part of the teoth: 
hence tooth-ache often precedes cari 
Decay of a tooth is the consequence of 
inflammation, and, when caries « 
mences, the enamei becomes discoloured; 
and, when it falls to disease, a lol ap- 
pears, leading to a diseased cavity. 

The tangs of the teeth are tixed in the- 
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Useful Domestic Hints. 


' ; 
an equal quantity of rose-water, is the 


Hany astringent qualitv, and, 
| lating the gums, is often 
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socket, and rendered more steady by 
the gums, which are of a peculiar firm 
texture. As there isa connexion with 
the gums and the blood-vessels and nerves 


/ of the socket, and membrane covering 


the fanys, itis of great consequence to 
preserve the guins in a healthy state. 
Phe diseases to which they are sabject 
are —inflammation, ulceration, and ree 
laxation of vessels, or a spongy state, 
generally attmbated to scurvy. For the 
purpose of preventing and curing these 
complaints, a variety of lotions have been 
employed, viz.—tineture of myrrh, se- 
lution of ailum, tincture of bark, arque- 
busade but stimulants alone are 
ile cidedly bad, havine tacreased the dis- 
position to of the teeth.—The 
simple tineture of rhatany, diluted with 


, WC; 
disease 
a 


be enm- 
moutis 


that 
nivture 


lotion 
this 


best a 
ployed, 


tringeut 
With 


cat 
the 


| may be rinsed out every morning, or the 


gums sponged with at. A late writer 
recomnmends tineture of myrrh tor its 
astringeney, but myrrh does not possess 
by stimu 
productive of 
mischief. 

With respeet to a tooth-powder which 
the editor conceives to be ne the 
levigated charcoal, he is . ae 


‘ep SSATY 


, 


of opimion 
‘ 


very superior to any other. ‘The high 
terms in which the Pronch chemist Chap- 
tal speaks of cuareoal as a dentrifice, in- 


duced him to adopt st upwatds of tweaty 


. ¢ . ! ™ , . 
vears ace, aud, laving conutinned it ever 
4 ! ‘ ’ 
smee, he: tushed that it las been the 
means of pr Viti is teeth healthy, 
and viing th oeres® of Caries in 
: a ; 
those tecth whieh were diseased at tie 
time he first empioved vt. 
some deutists ve spokenagainst the 
re or el coal os adentitee, alle lviug 
thattbas of a pecultar crm texture, and 
Chere bh as tise ior t phipose Of pelish- 
me hard substarees :—for such an ob. 
jection ivere is ho reason whatever; in 
tHe fitst place, the enatel is of a very 
firm body and its saurfoece so very smooth 
j ta Of ably powder w ft 
1 j } 
a brush, even when dead, and the power 
o1re nee is of course creater in a 
! } . : > ' ’ 
living state; in the second place, ivory 
pales ' ab: ie ‘ ' a 
Or yrleat 5 pO eal by CGiiili O48 vubbing, 
} s ® + j on -< } P 
id, Phe Para bebe as, FATES DOWUEO IS 
preterred to any other article But, in- 
dependent er the esect of charcoal as a 
meciianical 4 ! for cieamnme the 
teeth, i aUaDag tt ! mv POSS Cs great 
medicmai propert br cases OL uicers, 
attended waitak CQVPECOUS hones the appli- 
‘ ° | > 
Catlon © echare ral not omy ae stroys the 
. - .- . 
jetor, oul prom tes extoliation: on Ca- 
muus tecili at bas a miutitoat cifect ig 
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checking the progress of the disease, and 
in correcting the effluvia from them which 
contaminates the breath. There is a 
disease of the enamel of the teeth, which 
frequently takes place in scrofulous sub- 
jects, and which is by no means uncom- 
mon, appearing in dark specks, from an 
evident destruction of a part of the ena- 
mel, producing an irregular surface :— 


the editor has met with pumerous cases of 


this kind, and he has found the use of the 
levigated charcoal to succeed in every in- 
stance. After using it regularly every 
month, the discolouration was entirely 
removed, after which the holes gradually 








disappeared, Now, if charcoal were 
capable of abrading the enamel of a 
tooth, surely in such cases it would have 
enlarged the diseased parts when their 
edges were exposed to its action ; but, 
instead of its having such an ettect, the 
holes absolutely filled up during its use, 
which may be ‘attributed to the medici- 
nal effects of the charcoal on the diseased 
surface. Some of these patients have 
continued the charcoal dentrifice nearly 
twenty years, and attribute to it the 
present healthy state and good appear- 
ance of their tecth.—Gazelte of Ieculti. 
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- W HEN states and empires have | CHRIsTOPHER RICH invents har- 


their periods of declension,” 
says Sterne, ‘it is not to be sup- 
posed that minor interests or esta- 
blishments will resist the eternal 
principle of mutation which governs 
every thing sublunary.” In respect 
to this operation, there is only com- 
parison; some things change fast, 
and others slow; and | man, Measuring 
the latter by the scale of lis own 
limited experience, is apt to deno- 
minate them eternal, fixed, un- 
changeable, Ac. ‘This, as an intro- 
duction to plays and players, is 
being insufferably wise; but it only 
means to usher in the unportant tact, 
that nothing in the world is more 
unstable than the taste of the fre- 
quenters of theatres. ‘This ts’ so 
much the case, that, in our opinion, 
the first requisite for a theatrical 
proprietor is by no means so much 
a critical perception of the positively 
good, as of the probable direction 
of each approachiag change of taste 
in the play-goers. A manager ought 
to resemble a politician, mm, ac- 
cording to John Dryden, ‘neither 
loves nor hates:” for every predi- 
lechion Is injurious to skilful diver- 
sity: and this remark is almost as 
applicable to sound taste, as to that 
Which is manifestly viliated, A 








lequinades, delights the town for 
some years, and tires it at last. A 
JouN KEMBLE revives the almost 
dormant relish for SHAKSPEARF, 
and the more sterling productions of 
the English Drama; but who does 
not see that the better, like the 
worse taste, will have its period of 
declension. Supported, indeed, by 
a closet interest out of the theatre, 
and intrinsic merit, Kemble’s matter 
will always form part of the “ stuff 
that dreams are made off,” and from 
time to time assume the lead it has 
lately possessed, For pantomime, 
certainly, so much cannot be said ; 
yet we are inclined to believe that, 
if set aside for a few years, the 
black mazzard and fascinating ca- 
prioles of Harlequin, the bewitching 
persouifcation of girlish animal spi- 
rits in Colombine, and the indescrib- 
able humour and grinnery of the 
great character performed by Gri- 
MALDI, would again burst upon 
the delighted town with irresisuble 
attraction. To say the truth, the 


. dealers in imagination, like the 





dealers in all other toys, have the 
most capricious customers in the 
world: their ruling habit is caprice, 
—the demon Satiety is eternally 
persecuting them. The senator Po- 





eocurante, in © Candide,” 
the tribe exac a > they desire, they 
and poets and 
all other creators of gay, grave, and 
soul-sub:lulg images, as to existing 
aoprehensions, are at one time demi- 


posse 58, ihe \ de ‘spise, 
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represents | the splendid, vigorous, but generally 





gods, at another, lumber, | 
Is there then no good, and no 
bad? —Yes; but less so to the con- 


ductors of the Drama than to most 
other people. [tis his province to 
watch the oscillation of a pendulum; 
and, if he err widely in his ealeula- 
tion of the possible are it deseribes, 
he is unskalful; but scarcely less so 
than one who Inuits iis attention to 
astnvle segment of it. The extre- 
mities are potuts which none ought 
to mistake; in htiting upon the eter- 
nally changing mow, all will blunder 
soinetimes, and the most disceruing 
be frequent iv at a loss to Int the 
humour of the hour. 
this hind appears to be the case at 
present: the town is beginning to 
vawn most emphatically for change ; 
what they want they kaow noi 
that is the affair of the manegers ; 
but it is quite evideat that something 
niust be done to batile the growing 
epoul by another current of ideas, 
Such has always beea the case, as 
a cursory review of Dramatic His- 
tory will abundantly prove. SHAK- 
SPEARE Was every thing in his own 


day, ashe is now, and the dramatic 
taste of the ore evidently tended 
to pregnant wit and imagination, 


even if enveloped with weeds and 
ranukness; it loved a rich soil under 
all consequences: and this js 
nanifest from the strong and over. 


as 


teeming classicality of JONSON, as 
from the exuberant genius of his 


“reat contemporary, 
several more; for truitiulness, even 
to luxuriance, was the character of 
the age. To these days succeeded a 


Something of 


and indeed of 


‘tou often licentious; 
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factitious creations of BEAUMONT 
and FLETCUER, Who nearly en- 
grossed the stage Ter several years. 
Even after the Restoration they 

maintained their hold, for they are 
a recommeuda- 
tion that could hardly fail during 
the reign of Charles Il. DRYDEN 
succeeded, and, as a dramatist, may 
be considered a modification of 
Beaumont aud Fletcher, somewhat 
qualified by a knowledge of the 


' French stage and his own vigorous 





eeqius; for he clothed dramatic er- 
ror with most adinirable poetry, — It 
was at this time that comedy entirely 
threw off the trammels of verse, and 
trusted to gallantry, wit, and liber- 
tinismm alone; and the consequence 
Was miserable enough, for every 
body could be prosate ally obscene. 
\t length the Stuarts were expelled, 
french manners received a check ; 
and, at the same time, the countiy 
whic} in one way supplied the bane, 

iin another furnished the antidote. 
The cousiellation of dramatic genius 
which arose in the reign of Louts 
NEV. attracted the attention of Bue 
elistimiecn of taste; aud the couse- 
quence Was, a great reform in dra- 
inatic construction aud attention to 
rule. AbDDISON wrote his ‘ Cato” 
evidently on the Freneh principles, 


and all the corresponding efforts in 


the 


; (ae 


dered as enough 


period of more refinement, aud, 
which is always the case in such 
times, modes and manners were 
mistaken for character: and hence | 
Ienavisit Lapy's Mac. Nove.’ 


tragedy, 


have 


long thue, more or 
his lead. Orway 
indeed, may be said to 
exhibited a character nidway 
between the licence of Dryden and 
frigid colduess of the Galiic 
translations, for many of our trage- 
dies were nothing else. Comedy, 


for 
followed 
and Rowe, 


a 


less 


also, (thanks to CoLLIPR and 
otliers,) became soinething Jess in- 


lecent: licentiousness was a dittle 


more veiled by WYCHERLEY, CON- 

GREVE, and others, aud not consi- 

li itself. SHWAD- 

WELL aimed at broad humour, and 

made sad work of it; but still he 
kK 
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avoided the gross Heentionsness of 


lis predecessors, and seems to have 
been a favourite {sr some tine; 
Which is saving little for our ances- 


tors, CipBeER, though a sad cox- | 
coinb, certainly advanced the reform | 


of the stage in these pomts, both by 
his management and his writings; 
and at length GARRICK arose, who, 
as to new pieces, completed it. Te 
could not put down all that was 
gross and indecent; but he prevented 


any accession to it, and did as much | 
| good poets, and sound critics, to 


as he could. In Garrick’s d: ay tra- 
gedystillremainedessentially Freneh, 
se it was less observable from the 
eclat with which he revived SHAK- 
SPEARE. Comedy also languished 
Into mere sentiment, until GoLp- 
SMITH Once more set it a laughing, 
and with Foore, it is to be feared, 
engendered a passion for caricature 
and farce. O'KEEFE succeeded, 
and Tragedy, but for the Krm- 
BLES, would have entirely given up 
the guost. A play of Shakspe are 
was occasionally tolerated, aided and 
assisted by this brother and. sister 
until at length Messrs. Morton, 
REYNOLDS, DIBDIN, Xc. took un- 
interrupted possession of our facul- 
tices. The reign of these lasted for 
a long time; but the people did 
gape at fast, and hey for spectacle, 
melo- drame, and tragedy! Mr. 
KEAN and Miss O’NEIL have arisen 
to keep the latter on its legs; > but 
still the symptoms of matte stion ure 
coming on, and the managers must 
look to it. Strong comedy appears 
to us the great desideratum,— that 
is to say, to possess the kind of at- 
traction which the town has been 
without for the loneest time; but 
whether this opinion be correct or 
not, the flight we have taken shews 
that theatrical taste never reniains 
very long In one oe and that 
judicious variety, nots merit alone, 
should be the first aly: wf thie pro- 

pric tors of theatres. 
|i pears to us th: if the Manacelrs 





‘at ths moment are seehicg relief 
from the alarming languor we have 
| just deseribed by revivals from the 
‘older dramatists, and there is great 
cood sense in the notion; but at 
must be confessed, on the other 
hand, that to adapt an old play is 
no easy matter, and that some of the 
ereatest beauty abound with defects 
Which it requires no Common taient 
to cet ridof. Ithas often occurred 
to us that a committee ought to be 
formed of able actors or managers, 


whom the whole body of the cider 
dramatists might be delivered over 
for purification and adaptation, with 
unlimited powers, ‘‘Pake the whole 
heap,” it might be said to them, 
“it contains no small proportion of 
pure gold, and a still greater quan- 
lity of dross; there are also some 
precious stones, the setting of which 
is preposterously old-fashioned. To 
the crucible with the first, and, 

possible, disencumber the latter from 
‘their uncouth frame-work. We can 


; | give you no directions, nor are we 


| led to e Xpect impossililities. if you 
Lean make one good play out of two 
or three, do so; or, if by re writing 
re scene occasionally a play can be 
| am ade representable, you cannot do 
‘better. In short, without regard to 
‘the criticism whit ‘h hangs over you, 
restore to the sta gem bat will be to 
its credit, and leave to lookers-on to 
say how much better every thing 
nught have been performed; which 
is sure to be the case, let you execute 
your labours how you may. 

By such a body much might be 
done; but it is to be feared that 
timid attempts to alter a particular 
piece now and then will do nothing, 
because it is seldom undertaken with 
a suflicient fecling of the spirit ot 
the auihor or of his age; the conse- 
quence of which is a mixture of new 
cand old ideas and phraseology, 
Which is horribly offensive and dis- 


fcordant. This will alwavs be the 
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ease with old plays, when altered 
out of hasty admiration of a brilliant 
scene or two, and with little reflee- 
tion upon the rubbish or iacongruity 
which surrounds them. Such plays 
never prove atiractive to the majo- 
rity who compose an audience, who 

are seldom disposed to sit three 

hours to enjoy tea minutes; and here 
we think adaptation Is ge verally too 
timid. If the frame of an old play 
aud several of its scenes be good, 

every freedom should be allowed 


aud encouraged, with respect to the | 


heavy matter, that is consistent with 
adue regard’ to the essential spirit 
of the author, Tt is lawful to make 
hin live even in spite of himself. 
We have been principally led into 
the foregoing reflections by the re- 
vival of “ ‘Phe Humourous Lieute- 
nant” of BEAUMONT and FLET- 
CHER, with which the eritics com- 
plain that great liberties have bech 
taken, and seem to make a crime of 
it. No one can read the “ Humour- 
ous Lieutenant” in its original state, 
without being satisfied that, without 
taking such a licence, it could not 
possibly be performed in these days. 
On this score, therefore, we are dis- 
posed to be as merciful as possible, 
but we cannot so readily approve 
the style of the alteration, or the 
choice of a piece which was not ouly 
Steen in form but inessence. 
Phe play in question is exactly one 
that cannot be altered with the least 
regard to the scope of its author, 
its defeets are railical, and the vice 
of its constitution is apparent from 
beginning to end. To reuder a play 
of this kind fit for representation, in 
one sense, is to make it a new one; 
which is exactly what has been doue 
at Covent-Garden. People acquaint- 


ed with the original were = struck 
with wonder at the choice, and ex- 


ceedingly alarmed at the idea of 
such humour being submitted to their 
wives and daughters. 


this kind may ve set aside ; the play | 


Kvery fear of 


| 
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has been transformed into a mere 
show-piece for processions of Mace- 
donians, Syrians, and Egyptians, 
and, if admired at all, must be with 
a reference to ‘ Timour the Tartar’ 
rather than to Beaumont and Flet- 
cher. With an exception, which we 
will not dwell upon, the actors did 
every justice to their parts, YOUNG, 
Liston, and MACREADY, especi- 
ally ; but it is useless to dilate upon 
what canuot last. 

Miss O'Ng&iL appears to have 
given up comedy, and we are glad 


ofit. Universality of talent is the 
lot but of few, and, though every 


one has a right to put their capabi- 
lity to the proof, it is better to 
acquiesce ina tolerably unanimous 
verdict. The great forte of this 
lady is pure feminine pathos, and 
she steps out of her peculiar excel- 
lence in proportion as she quits it 
either for the loftier heroine of tra- 
gedy, or the still less congenial hu. 
our of comedy. Her exquisite 
acting of Belvidera continues to 
make ‘ Venice Preserved” very at- 
tractive; and probably that charac- 
ter, upon the whole, is ber master- 
piece, 

At Drury-Lane no small sensation 
has been created by the success of 
Mrs. ALsop, the dauehter of Mrs. 
JORDAN, Who, in assumime the 
characters of that admirable actress, 
is borne out by great similarity in 
person, voice, and manner, particu- 
larly in the second, which cannot be 
heard without reviving a thousand 


pleasingly-pamful recollections of 
times that are gone for ever. Mur- 


PHY’s comedy of * Kuow your own 
Mind” has been got up at Drury- 
Lane, to introduce Mrs, Alsop in 
Lady Bell Bloomer, iw which part 
she has obtained very great applause; 
and is now announe ed for Rosalind, 
so delightfully performed by her late 
mother. Another attraction is held 
out with respect to “ As you like it,” 
Mr. KEAN 1s to undertake Jacques. 
Ry 
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Since the debut of Mrs. Alsop, 
Mr. KEAN has made his appearance 
mm “Oroonoko,” the revival of which 
tragedy has evidently been suggested 
by the run of “The Slave” at the 
other house. His performance is 
marked by many of those bursts of 
adinivable conception which so pecu- 
liarly mark his genius, aud the house 
Was clamorous — with applause. It 
vives us great pleasure to observe 


| 





fine rich tone and exquisite taste are 
kuown to every body. CRIVELLI 
appeared, for the first time, in the 
character of the Marquis, and gave 


lan lmnportanee to it whieh most 


largely contributed to improve the 
effect of the opera. Madame Pasta 


also supplied the place which Ma- 


dame LEDONI occupied lust season, 
and it is unnecessary to add that she 


made charming a part which was 


the popularity of every allusion | 


which manifests — of that 
abominable trathe human flesh 
which has proved so vidiansmeabel to 
the Christian name. The audience 
were unanimous ino making these 
applications threnghout. We pre- 
sume that most of our readers are 
aware that the melancholy story of 
Oroonoko is founded upon facts ; at 
least, the author of the tale, Mrs, 
BeHN, professed to have been ac- 
quainted with his person in Surinam, 
and the world built some scandal on 
the circumstance. 

New pieces are announced at both 
houses: if they live we will describe 
them in our next number, —* Much 
virtue Inan if.” 

a 


OPERA HOUSE, 


The most beautiful, if not) the 
most elaborate, work of PArrR, “ La 
(iriselda,” has been performed at 
the King’s Theatre, in a manner much 
superior to that od last vear. Ma- 


daine Fonor made ler tirstappear- | 


anee this season, and was received 
with every mark of the most sincere 
and distinguished approbation ; and 
we will venture to assert that no | 
public performer ever more justly 
deserved it. Her singing was as 
perfect as ever, and the grand scene, 
‘Su Griselda,” she gave m the most 
forcible style: in this she was ac- 
companied by WEICHSEL, whose 
return to this orehestra has gratified 


every amateur of music, and his per- | 


formance needs no eucomium: his 


not so successfully represented be- 
fore. Miss HUGHES appeared for 
the first time upon this stage as La 
Duchessa, and was applauded in a 
most flattering manver. In this lady 
the Opera has gained a useful ad li- 
tion: she is an excellent musician, 
and as a singer she will prove of 
eveat value to the establishment, 


| NALDt’s first appearance this season 


i was hailed with the strongest marl.s 


of welcome: he supported his cha- 
racter with all that humour and dis- 
crimination which have ever entitled 
him to so high a place in the public 
favour, ‘This opera was — 


performed in a most delightful im: 


ner. ‘The parts all worked well m4 

eether, and formed a whole; which 
is a matter of the most singular im- 
portance, and has seldom, perhaps 
never before, been accomplished up- 
on the Italian stage. —The house wis 
full, the pit particularly, which was 
literally crammed ; and the boxes 

displayed more of the fashionable 
world than usually appear at this 
part of the season. 

The ballet of “ Henri Quatre” 
followed; in which we were delig ht- 
ed to see the return of its author, 
M. BAPTISTE, to the boards of the 
theatre. Without exception, he is 
i the best dancer of the age: his only 
| rivals ave his own relation, M. Du- 
|PorT and M. ALBrErr, sstboth of 
' whom, we learn, itis probable the 
"spectators at the King’s Theatre may 
| have soon an opportunity of seeing, 
but neither of whem, in the opinion 
lof the best Pa arisian judges, is equal 


| 


li 














fo M. BAPTISTE. 
made ber reappearance with in- 
creased health and strength. The 
ballet was much improved since last 
vear, since the figurantes are better 
dancers. A very spirited pas de 
deux was danced by Mr. OscaR 
BYRNE and Miss SMirH. Made- 
moiselle MARRIOTT E took the part 
of Mademoiselle MANGEN, and 
displayed a lively comic talent. The 
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His wife also} 


| 
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elegant NARCISSE danced the beau- 
tiful pas de deux with M. Vesrris, 
at the end of the dance; and Mad. 
Leon, in the mirror dance, fasei- 
nated, as uspal, every spectator. Her 
double, for the first time, we think, 
was Miss Harnrison. Mademai- 
selle VOLET gains more confidence, 
and in her pas de deux with M. 
SIMSON received warm applause. 
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THE COURT. 

BULLetin of the Kine’s Hearru.— 

“Hf indsor Castle, Jan. 4.--His Ma- 
Jjesty continnes to enjoy a good state of 
bodily health, and has been generally 
tranquil during the last month. His Ma- 
jesty’s disorder remains unaltered,”— 
(Signed as usual.) 

The public celebration of her Majes- 
1y’s birth-day has been pestponed uatil 
the 6th of this month, in order that the 
usual salutes may take place with the 
court congratalations, and to give time 
for the universal display of British manu- 
factures im the ladies’ dresses, at the 
drawing-room then to be held at St. 
Jumes’s. 

Her Majesty has been seriously indis- 
posed durmg the last month, buat her 
health is now perfectly re-established. 

The Prince Regent has, it is stated, 
put forward a plan for the relief of the 
country, which, if carried properly into 
eflect, will immortalise his reign, and in- 
deed fix his empire in the hearts of his 
subjects. Its basis is universal employ- 


ent, aud the consequent restoration of 


trade and internal manufacture. This is 
to be eileeted by a Loan, to be applied 
sulely to the relief of the country, and in 
such a manner that it will repay the prin- 
cipal and interest without any tax; and, 
on the contrary, cause an instantaneous 
dimmaution of the Poor's-Rates! 

‘The Prince Regeut’s ecclesiastical es- 
tablishment is much more numerous than 
that of the most pious monarch on the 
continent. From the list just published 


in the Court Calendar, it appears that 
his Royal Highness has no fewer than one 
hundred and wine chaplains in ordinary ! 

On ‘Tuesday, Jan. 7th, the Princess 
Charlotte of Wales completed her 21st 
vear, 





The day was celebrated at Clare-! tions on that subject m the year 1793, 





mont by the royal domestics, and iw 
London by her Royal Highness’s trades- 
men Uluminating them houses, 

A beautitul cap, formed of Brussels 
point lace, and other costly foreign ma- 
terials, from an eminent dress-maker 
residing at Brighton, was lately presented 
at the palace for the Princess Charlotte's 
inspection. The Princess appeared much 
struck with the form and elegance of the 
article; but at levgth ordered it to be 
returned, observing that, had the mate- 
rials with which it was composed been 
solely of British manufacture instead of 
foreign, she admired it so mach that she 
would have been the purchaser.—-A good 
vmen for Biitain. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

The Lord Mayor has relinquished his 
plan of receiving subscriptions at the 
Mansion-house, for the sale of manufae- 
tured silks and shawls ; and has recom- 
mended ladies to apply to their respee- 
tive tradesmen, as the best means to 
forward and promote the salutary cnds of 
encouraging the silk-trade. 

A meeting of the inhabitant house- 
holders of Westminster lately took place 
at the Crown and Anchor, at which was 
received the answer of Lord Cochrane to 
the address lately voted him. At this 
mecting the venerable Major Cartwright 
said, ‘* he was happy to reflect that the 
cause of Parliamentary Reform was be- 
coming stronger every day. He had 
inquired into the matter, and found that 
on no occasion, when that great question 
had been agitated in the Commons House 
ot Parliament, had there been. more than 
twenty-four petitions laid on the table of 
that house. This was the number when 
Mr. Grey brought forward his proposi- 
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Ble had now in his own house five hun- 
dred, and bi id bee YW applied to for thre 
hundred additional forms, by deputations 
from every part of Great Biitain. ‘The 
time was approaching when a spectacle 
would be presented im that house which 
would make the bair of the borongh- 
mongers stand on end, and, he trusted, 
acquire for the people the restoration ot 
their birth-nght—a free and full repre- 
sentation in Parhament.” 

‘The following resolution, lately passed 
m the ward of Farringdou Without, 
siows the sentiments of the citizens on 
the Piince Regent's recent auswer :- 
“That the thanks of the wardmote are 
due to such of onr late representatives in 
the Common-Conncil as supported the 
petition recently presented tothe Prince 
Revert; and that the Common-Council 
of this city have never enjoyed more 
fully the applause and confidence of the 
people, than when they have encoun. 
tered the rebuke and contumely of a 
corrupt and infatuated court.” 

New Strven CornaGe.— The arrange- 
ments for the exchange of new silver for 
old, in distant parts of the kingdom, are 
entirely completed; but the scheme for 
carrying into effect the same object 
throughout the metropolis and its vicimty 
has not as yet been tully matured, The 
bankers of London, although disposed to 
atford government every tacility mm their 


power in the exchange and delivery of 


the new silver, could not, with a due at- 
tention to their own coneerns, permit the 
sume to take place at their several bank- 
ie-honses. A cotamittee of the bankers, 
however, mect daily, tor the purpose of 
forwaiding the views of government in 
their present object: they have met at 
the Mansion-house, to consult with the 
Lord Mayor on the subject. As tar as 
conterned the metropolis, twenty-six 
gLations, 1) Variotis parts of the town, 
were agreed to. At these several points, 
shops, or other convenient places, are to 
be taken on the oecasion, at the public 
expence, and the bankers are to tind an 


inspector fer each station. All kinds of 


silver are to be taken which can by any 
tneans be identified to be the current 
coin of the realm, The committee have 
made appheation to the Common Council 
for the use of Guildhall, as the central 
station of the city; and there can be 
little doubt that their wishes will be ac- 
ceded to. Other stations are fixed in 
Spitalfields, Shoreditch, Mile-end way, 
City-road, two in Hotborn, two in Oy- 
ford road, Hyde-park Corner, Strand, 
Westminster, and the remaimder at re- 
gular distances over the various populous 
disisions of the town gud its euvirens, 
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Trive or CasumMan, Hocrer, «no 
Oruens.-On Monday, Jan, <0, Jota 
Hooper, John Cashman, R.Gamble, Wr. 
Gunne!, and John Carpenter, were prt 
to the bar, charged with the capital fe- 
lony of stealumig, on the gd ot December 
last, various muskets, blunderbusses, Ae. 
the property of Andrew Beekwith, in 
his dwelling-house.—Mr. Gurney stated 
the case, which, he said, was one without 
any ditficulties either as to law or tact. 
The felony differed from ordinary cas 
only in its being committed with mor 
ontrageous audacity, in the tace of day» 
in the presence of numbers, by an armed 
mob, obeying leaders, who overpowered 
all resistance by numbers ard violence, 
After some further observations of a 
common-place uature, evidence was ad- 
duced to the facts attending the breaking 
into Mr. Beckwith’s shop. It simply 
repeated what the newspapers have al- 
ready detailed on the subject; when it 
was gone through, the jury desired leave 
to withdraw. ‘This was about seven 
minutes after four o'clock, and the jury 
did not return into court till a quarter 
past six o’clock, when they pronounced 
the tollowing verdict :—“ Jolin Cashman, 
euilty; John Hooper, Richard Gamble, 
Witham Gunnel, and John Carpenter, not 
guilty.’ —The Recorder was the only 


judge present on the bench to receive the 


verdict, and seemed by his manner (says 
the Courier) to Express some surprise at 
the acquittal of the four last. When 
the foreman of the jary returned Jolin 
Hooper not guilty, the Reeorder, think- 
ing he had net heard him distinctly, said 
‘ tiooper not guilty!” The Recorder 
then said, ** Let the four last be detained 
and tried for the misdemeanour.” And 
(adds the Courier) we understood him to 
say, “© Let another London jury be sum- 
moned tor to-morrow,” 

Three of the principal law-officers are 
at present il.—Sir Vieary Gibbs, chiet 


(justice of the Common Pleas, is ill at 


Bath. Sir T. Plumer, the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, is in a state of dangerous illness ; 
and Baron ‘Thompson, chief in the Ex. 
chequer, is unable to attend the court. 

In the new Vienna Court Calendar, 
Bonaparte’s son, by Maria Louisa, is 
styled * Francis Joseph Charles, Prince 
of Parma ;” his other name of Napoleon 
being omitted, 
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MARRIAGES. 
L. Bathurst, esq. to Miss Elizabeth 
Hant, of Hammersmith. 
Sir J. H. Enelish, K.G.V. of Lower 
Grosvenor-st. to Miss Elizabeth Wiectes. 
worth Bogle, of Manchester-square. 








Mr. T. W. Pemberton, of Stafford, to 
Miss Augusta Hauwipson, of the Strand. 

Captain J. B. Smith, RN. to Miss 
Charlotte Kobinson, of Manchester st. 
Manchester-square. 

Lieut. Colonel Str Guy Campbell, bart. 
to Miss Frances Elizabeth Burgoyne, of 
Mark Hall, Essex. 

Lieut. J. Charies, of the 56th Foot, to 
Miss Susauna Pagleton, of Sloane-st. 

John Stauton, esq. surgeon, of the 
Straud, to Miss M‘Cabe, of High-st. 
Bloomsbury. 

Major J. Davison, of the E. I. Com- 


pany’s service, to Miss Stirling, daughter | 


of Sir W. Stirling, bart. 
Win. Holt, esq. of Threadneedle-st. to 


Amela, daughter of the Rev, Mr. Bry- | 


ant. 


Licut.-Colonel Maurice Fitzhardinge | 


Powell, aid-de-camp to the Prince Re- 
gent, to Lady Eleanor Dunbarton, of 
Dunbarton Castle. 

Henry John Conyers, esq. late of the 
Coldstream Guards, to Harriet, daughter 
of the Right Hon. Thomas Steele. 

The Right Hon. Joshua, Lord Hunt- 
ingtield, to Miss Blois, daughter of Sir 
Charles Blois, of Cuckfield Hall, Suffoih. 

Wm. Watson, esq. of Queen-square, 
to Miss Gale, ot the Villa, near Maiden- 
head. 

Mr. Wm. Heron, jun. of Wells-st. Ox- 
ford-st, to Miss Mary Holland, of Louth. 

Mr. J. Rymer, jun. of Reigate, to 
Miss Robinson, of Mount-st. Berkeley- 
square, 

Mr. H. Beaumont, of the Commissary 
department, to Miss Lucy Smith, 

At St. Pancras church, B. Barlow, 
esq. to Miss Lucy Wylds, late of South- 
ampton, 

Captain Trimmer, R.N. to Charlotte 
Augusta, daughter of B. W. EHemans, 
esq. of the War Ofiice. 

Mr. William Knox Child, son of Mr. 
Deputy Child, to Miss Elizabeth Harris, 
of Gracechurchest. 

Wim. Arrington, esq. of the county of 
Durham, to Mrs. Millroy, of Lower Shad- 
well. 

Captain Vassar, of the King’s Own 
Militia, to Miss Salisbury Wells, of Cook- 
ham. 

At St. George’s church, Captain Wil- 
braham, K.N, to Miss Julia Fanny Mon- 
tuhien, 

DEATHS. 

In New-st. Spring-gardens, Mrs, Jane 
Baker, widow of P, W. Baker, esq. M.P. 
for Corte Castle. 

At Sunbury, 25, Mr. J. FP. Giraud. 


Marriages 

























and Deaths. D Bee | 


| At Kensington Gore, J. Wilson, esq. 
universally esteemed and regretted. 
At Camberwell, 63, George Fovster, 
esq. of the Navy Pay Oifee. 
In Miithbank-st. 42, Harriet, wife of C. 
. Wood, esq. ot Hayes. 
In Red Lioa-squaic, 62, Sarah, widow 
of Brook Allen Bridges. esq. 

In Queen’s-square, Bloomsbury, Cok 
J. Hamilton, formerly cousul at Norfolk, 
Virginia, 

At ‘Vottenlam, 57, Mrs. Susanna Pon- 
der, of Fenchureh-st. 
| On Seymour-terrace, 49, Tho. Turner, 
esq. commodore of the E. I. Company's 
marine at Bombay. 

in Nassau-st. Soho, at an advanced 
ace, Mrs, Dorothy Pearce. 
| In Stanhope st. Georgiana, wife of 
| Roger Kynaston, esq. 
| In Mount-st. Grosvenor-square, 80, 
| Mrs. Esther Joberns. 

In Dorset-st. Portman-square, 70, Sir 
W. Pepperell, bart. 

In Argyle-st. suddenly, Mrs. Andrews, 
wife of the Very Keverend the Dean of 
Canterbury. 

In Sloane-st. 45, Mrs. Mary Silvester 
Holmes. 

In Skinner-st. Mr. Miller, common- 
councilman tor the ward of Farringdon 
Without, justly respected for his patri- 
Otism and private worth. 

In London, Sarah, wife of James 
Walker, esq. of Crowfordton, Dumtfries- 
shire. 

At Kensington, Mrs. Thornton, widow 
of the late Robert TV. esq. much and 
justly esteemed. 

In Princes-st. Hanover-square, Jola 
Bagwell, esq, ot Narficld, Tipperary, 
father of the present member for Clon- 
mell, 

At Brompton, 35, M. A. Grace. 

In London, 67, Sir Martin Stapyltoa, 
bart. 

In Churech-row, Hampstead, 50, James 
Duncan, esq. 

At Boddington-park, 72, R. Carew, 
esq. 

At Charing-Cross, 2¢8, Mr. John Tho- 
mas, 

At Gravesend, 70, John Rose, esq. 
store-keeper of Gravesend and Tilbury- 
Forts, 

At Knaphill, Chatham, 76, Mrs. Lee. 

In Margaret-st. Cavendish-square, 78, 
Mr. Joseph Hobbs. 

At West Ham, George Anderson, esq. 
F.L.S.; a man of genius, erudition, and 
deep botanical research, and sincerely 
regretted for his private worth, 
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COUNTY INTELLIGENCE. 


i 


NORTHCOMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 
LATE Newcastle paper states—* At 
4 Shields, from 500 to 400 sail of ships, 
valine nearly one million sterling, are laid 
np and onrigged, owing to the badness 
of trade; and it is supposed that those 
which are now on their voyage must 
adopt the same measure on ther return 
to port, the capital ot the clubs being so 
reduced, that they will in-futare be sub- 
jected to the regular premium which the 
present low freights will not enable them 
to pay.” 

J.G, Lambton, of Lambton Hall, M.-P. 
for the county of Durham, has given 
divections to his agents that employment 
should be given to one hundred persons, 
who may be unable to obtain work, dur- 
ing the winter months. Mr. Lambton 
has also distributed tive hundred clal- 
drons of coals among the poor of Sun- 
deriand and the Wearmonthis, and is still 
continuing to supply them according to 
their wants. 

Married.) Mr. Emerson Charnley, of 


Neweastle, to Elizabeth Tsabelia, daugh. | 
ter of the late Rev, T. HL. Tidy, rector of 


Kec Marshall. 

Mr. G. Bramwell, of Neweastle, to 
Miss ‘Vheodosia Rhodes, ot Little Go- 
mersall, 

Mr. Jolin Parkiuson, to Miss Sarah 
Keverley, both of Durham, 

Mr. Thomas Shields, to Miss Lamb ;-— 


Mr. Patterson, to Miss Portious. all ef 


Sunderland. 

Mr. Joseph French, of Tynemouth, to 
Miss Jane Scaite, of Blyth. 

Died.| At Newcastle, 67, Mr. Benj. 
Brunton, generally esteemed and re- 
gretted. 

At Durham, 26, Miss Margaret Allan. 

At North Shields, in) Stephenson-st. 
Mrs. Miller. 

At Bishopwearmouth, 98, Mrs. Wat- 
son, ot the Glebe-house.—-75, Mr. Peling. 

At Ryton, the Rev. Mr. Slee. 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND, 

The river Eden rose lately to a height 
unprecedented im the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant of Appleby. The da- 
mave to the lands withm its reach was 
immense. 

AL numerous meeting has been held at 
Carlisle withta the month, to petition the 
Prince Regent and Parhament for re- 
trenebment of the pubhe expenditure 
and reform in Parliament, Resolutions 
and a petition were agreed to, and the 
miecling Gulc tly dispe reed, 





Murvied.] Mr. Jos. Middleton Parkes 
to Miss Margaret Simpson, both of Cay- 
lise. 

Mr. John Christopherson, jan. of Car 
lisle, to Miss Mary Sewell, of Harring- 
ton. f 

At Carlisle, Mr. James Dalton, o 
Warwick, to Miss Barbara Wilson, ot 


' Carlisle, 








Died.| At Carlisle, 35, Daniel Taylor, 
one of the Society of Friends. 

At Wigton, John, eldest son of Jolin 
Addison, esq. 

At Kirkby Lonsdale, 98, Mrs. Maria 
Greeg. 

At Kirkby Stephen, 35, Licut. Jack- 
son, RIN. 

At Blencow, 48, Mrs, Stephenson, wife 
of the Rev. John S, 


VORKSHIRE, 

A very numerous and respectable 
meeting was lately held at Leeds, tor the 
purpose of petitioning for reform and 
retrenchment. ‘Phe chair being taken at 
the time appointed, several excellent 
speeches were delivered on the occasion, 
and resolutions, Ac. were passed, and a 
petition adopted, expressive of the object 
of the meeting ; after which the assembly 
dispersed in a peaceable manner.— Peti- 
tioning for similar purposes has been 
general throughout this extensive county, 

Lord Amelius Beaneclerk, who is ar- 
rived at Hall, has produced to the com- 
mittee and the governors of the Charity 
Hall of that town, specimens of flax, of 
most beautiful colour and texture, pre- 
pared by anew mode, which he proposes 
for adoption. It is likely to afford em- 
ployment toa great number of persous. 

Married.| Mr. Wm. Baiston Smith, ot 
Leeds, to Miss Goodlad, of Atterclitte. 

Mr. Samuel Parkinson, merchant, ta 
Mrs. Warris, both of Sheffield. 

Mr. James Drabble, merchant, of Shet- 
ficld, to Marianne, daughter of Petes 
Brownell, esq. of Newfield. 

Died.| At York, in ‘Tanner-row, 96, 
Mrs. Benson, widow of the late Robert 
3. esq. 

At Leeds, Mr. Thomas Wilks, of the 
firm of Wilks, Shepard, and Wilks, mex 
chants.—In Park-square, 80, Mrs, Law - 
rence, 

At Portington, 86, Henry Bill, esq 
sincerely regretted, 

At Gisborne, the Rev. Thos, Collins, 
D.1). incumbent of Burnley, and Comp, 


ton Volence, 








LANCASHIRE, 

The annuat ball, for the benefit of the 
Ladies’ Charity, was lately held at the 
Wellington Rooms, Liverpool, and was 
attended by about 850 persons of the 
most respectable and fashionable socicty 
in the town and neighbourhood, The 
splendid suite of rooms were opened for 
the first time on this occasion, and were 
greatly admired for their size, elegance, 
and convenient arrangement. 

Considerable demands for goods are 
said to have been received at Manchester 
from Spain and Portugal, for the supply 
of their colonies, and many orders for 
cotton goods have been given in conse- 
quence of the corn-trade. 

A meeting of the inhabitants of Roch- 
dale and ifs vicinity was held on the 2d 
ult. when resolutions expressive of the 
necessity of Parliamentary Reform were 
unanimously agreed to. The meeting 
was very numerous. 

Married.) Mr. John Hone, to Elizabeth, 
daughter of Mr. John Dacres, merchant ; 
~The Rev. Calvin Winstanley, to Mrs. 
Gainsborough: all of Liverpool. 

Mr. R. Bickersteth, of Liverpool, to 
Miss Addison, of Preston. 

Mr, Thomas Overton, of Liverpool, to 
Miss Phillips, daughter of John P. esq. 
of Ruthin. 

Mr. John Hampson, to Miss Travis, 
both of Manchester. 

Died.| At Liverpool, Mrs. Newton,— 
Miss Mary Robinson Bowstead.—In St. 
Anne’s, 63, Mr. Brooks Priestley. 

At Wigan, Mr. Robert Haselden. 

At Hardwick, 39, the Rev. R. Mayou. 
At Peel-hall, 84, Mrs. Ann Kenyon. 
CHESHIRE, 

Married.) Mr. Johu Worthington, of 
Northwich, to Miss Lindop, of Marston- 
hall. 

Mr. John Ford, of Stockport, to Miss 
Esther Mills, of Salford. 

Mr. Wm. Massey, of Thursbeck, to 
Miss Mary Etchells, of Macclestield- 
forest. 

Died.| At Chester, in Bridge-st. at an 
advanced age, Bagot Reed, esq. of Lland- 
denon, Montgomeryshire, prothonotary 
of Cheshire and Flintshire. 

At Runcorn, John Bury, esq. 

At Frodsham, much respected, 92, 
Mrs. Higson., 

At Highway-side, Tarporley, Miss Ann 
Garner, 

DERBYSHIRE. 

Spinted resolutions, and a petition to 
Parliament, for retrenchment in the pub- 
lic expenditure and reform in Parliament 
have issued from the patriotic inhabit- 
ants of Chesterfield: the meeting was 
matked with the utmost unanimity, 
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Married.] Mr. Thomas Macdonaugh, 
wine-merchant, of Chesterfield, to Miss 
Dorothy Newham, of Sheffield. 

At Sudbury, Mr. Rose, of Foston, to 
Miss Taylor. 

At Staveley, Mr. J. Fluter, to Miss E. 
Gregory. 

Died.} At Derby, 69, Mrs. Mary Moore. 
—59, Mrs. Holbrook, justly regretted. 

At Melbourne, 64, Mrs. Earp, much 
and deservedly esteemed. 

NOTTINGHAMSIURE. 

From an official statement lately made, 
it appears that there are 14,000 inhabit- 
ants of Nottingham now receiving re- 
lief! 

Married.] Mr. John Harper, of Sion- 
hill, to Miss Ann Dexter; —~Mr. Charles 
Bramley, to Miss Elizabeth Burton: all 
of Nottingham. 

Mr. Rothwell, of Nottingham, to Sarah 
Jane, daughter of Mr. Chris. Brearey, 
of Middlethorpe-house. 

John Buckley, esq. of Normanton-hil, 
to Eliza, daughter of the late George 
Wilkinson, esq. of Dublin, 

Died.) At Nottingham, on the High- 
pavement, 59, Mrs. Heaton.—-In St. 
Mary’s-gate, 86, Lady Elizabeth Santry, 
widow of the Right Hon. Lord Santry. 

At Mansfield, 76, Mr. Wm. Wilson. 

At Newark, 60, Miss Sarah Derry. 

LEICESTER AND RUTLAND. 

From Leicester we hear the depression 
of trade is very great, and is verging to 
its last gasp: nuwibers lately have again 
heen thrown out of employment, and 
those left at wages greatly reduced, and 
very inadequate for the maimtenance ot a 
family. 

In St. Margaret’s parish, Leicester, a 
late Leicester Chronicle states, 5000 per- 
sons are receiving relief, 

Several respectable young ladies ot 
Loughborough have recently very lauda- 
bly exerted themselves in collecting sub- 
scriptions, and forming a soup establish. 
ment, for the benefit of the poor of that 
place. 

Married.} Mr. Wm. Gregory Coltman, 
of Leicester, to Miss Sarah Branson, ot 
Great Wigstone. 

Mr. T. Bishopp, of Leicester, to Mrs, 
Lucas, of Enderby. 

Mr. Bucknill, of Market Harborough, 
to Miss Lucy Hunt, of Newton Un- 
thank. 

Died.) At Leicester, Mr. Clay Mextall, 
much respected, 

At Hinckley, 41, Mr. Michael Smith. 

At Castle Donington, 75, Thos. Dalby, 
esq. 

At Gumley-hall, very suddenly, Mrs. 


i Cradock, wile of J. C. esq. 
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LINCOLNSHIRE. 

A meeting has been held at Gainsbo- 
rough, to petition Parliament for reform. 

The neighbourhood of Spalding ts so 
dreadtuliy intested with nocturnal de- 
predators, that to secure property of any 
description is very dificult. Where the 
thieves are disappointed of other booty, 
the haw of the manes and tails of horses 
has been in many instances cut off and 
earned away. 

Married.) Mr. Markham, to Miss H. 
Cartwright, both of Gainsborough. 

Mr. ‘Thos. ‘Thompson, to Miss Robins; 

Mr. W. Hutson, to Miss Mary Robins: 
all ot Louth, 

Mr. James Simpson, to Miss Digby, 
both of Spalding. 


Died.) At Stamford, 75, Mr. John | 


> 
Rooe, sen. 


At Gamsborough, 63, Mr. Harrison,— | 


66, Mr. Williamson. 

At Louth, 56, Mrs. M. Stimpson.—75, 

Mrs. A. Wells. 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

At Walsall, a lady, to whom much 
praise is due, has, by a novel and inte- 
resting expedient, put im requisition the 
industry and various talents of the young 
ladies residing in that place and its vi- 
cinity, From the impulse she has given, 
the sumof 551. has been raised in aid 
of a fund for clothing the children of the 
distressed poor, ‘The expedient resorted 
to was a lottery, in which the prizes were 
voluntary contributions of works ot art. 
The display of mgenuity and elegance 
in the different prizes (above 120 w num. 
ber) was as highly gratifying to the 
crowded assembly who witnessed it, as 
creditable to the fair artists, and benefi- 
cial to the Poor. The drawing took 
place in the Town Hall, which the mayor 
kindly lent tor the occasion. 

Married.) Mr. Benjamin Savage, to 
Miss Hand, both of Wolverhampton. 

At Walsall, Mr. O'Neil, to Miss Pru- 
dence Somertield. 

Mr. Collier, of Moddeshall, to Miss 
Follow, of Stallington Grange. 

Died.) At Statford, 28, Miss Hawthorn, 
—!, Thomas Dudley, esq. 

At Litebfield, 84, Mr. John Fish, sen. 

87, Mr. Emery, ot Greenhill. 

At Wolverhampton, im Salop-st. Mr. 
Dewson.—In Bilston-st. 70, Mr, Isaac 
Cresswell, —Very suddenly, 53, Miss 
Lockley . 

At Shenstone-hall, 20, Maria, daughter 
of Thomas Cook, esq. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 


A mecting has been held at Birming- 
ham, fo petition Parliament for redress 


' public grievances ; it Was pumerously | 




















attended, and the resolutions were una- 
nimously agreed to. 

Varred.) Mr. Cresshull, to Miss 
Bragge ;—Mr. C. H, Cope, to Miss Jones, 
of Great Charles-st.: all of Birming- 
ham. 

Mr. Edward Freer, of Birmingham, 
to Miss Mary Carless. 

Mr. Amos Baker, of Coventry, to Miss 
Mary Punker, of Stratford. 

Died.) At Birmingham, in Smallbrook- 
st. S4, Mrs. Sarah Deakin.—In Bath-st. 
Mr. John Bingley.—5z, Mrs. Sheriff. 

At Coventry, Mr. Joseph Shensby. 

At Waiwick, 78, Mr. Abraham Mur- 
cott. 

At Bennett’s-hill Cottage, 21, Miss 
Elizabeth Reynolds. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

At a late meeting in the vestry of the 
inhabitants of St. Lawrence, Ludlow, it 
was resolved to petition the Prince Re- 
gent, praymg he will be graciously 
pleased immediately to assemble Parhia- 
ment, and recommeud thew taking into 
consideration the necessity for a speedy 


, retormin the Commons House of Parlia- 


ment, to abolish unmerited pensions, 
grants, and sinecures, as the most likely 
means to render some relief m the pre- 
sent distressed state of the country, to 
preserve tranquillity, and to unite the 
hearts of the people in support of the 
throne, and ot the admirable Constitu- 
tion as it was in its original purity, 

Married.) At Shrewsbury, John New- 
ton, esq. to Mary Aun, daughter of John 
Simpson, esq. of Shrewsbury. 

Mr. Wm. Fletcher, of Colebrooke- 
dale, to Miss Chune, of Madeley. 

F. Taylor, esq. of Chicknall-house, to 
Juliana Cavendish, daughter of the Right 
Hon. Lord Waterpark. 

Died.) At Shrewsbury, Mr. R. S. Ni- 
cholls.—-In Clarement buildings, of an 
apoplectic seizure, oY, Robert Pember- 
ton, esq. 

At Ludlow, ¢7, Sarah Augusta, the 
wite of Edward Rogers, esq. 

WORCESTERSHIRE, 

The benevolence of the respectable 
inhabitants of Worcester is conspicuous 
in ther relief of the Poor of that city. 

Married.) Mr. G. Turnstile, of Wor- 
cester, to Miss Mary Somerton, of So- 
merton, 

Died.| At Worcester, 45, Miss Yates. 
—48, Mr. Thomas Laslett, of the ‘lrea- 
surei’s otfice, Old Banks. 

At Stourbridge, Lieut.-Gen. Alexander 
Wood, late governor of the island of St. 
Lucia. 

At Powick, Mary, only child of W. 


Carless, esq. 





HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Married.) James Thomas Woodhouse, 
esq. of Leominster, to Clara, eldest 
daughter of George Oppenheim, esq. ot 
Hern-hill. 

At Leominster, James Henry Levin, 
esq. of Broad-st. London, to Mary Anne, 
eldest daughter of Edw ard Woodhouse, 
esq. of Leominster. 

Diea.) At Kington, Mr. J. Stephens, 
solicitor. 

At Wormbridge, 65, 
kins. 

GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTII, 

Gloucester has its full share of bene- 
volence ; 
nature: the county also is similarly 
fluenced. 

A working smith and farrier, of the 
name of Thomas, at Newport, in 
mouthshire, has invented and completed 
aclock upon an entirely new principle : 
it goes for the space of 384 days by once 
Winding up; it hasa pendant and vibrat- 
ing seconds ; the plate and wheels are of 
brass, and the pinions are of cast-stee] ; 
the dial-plate shows the miuntes and se- 
conds, ‘This ingenious piece of mecha- 
nism has hitherto performed its operations 
with the utmost correctness, 

Married.| Captain J. B. Smith, R.N. 
to Charlotte, daughter of W. Robertson, 
esq. of Bristol. 

Mr. Henry Mills, 
Gast, both of Bristol. 

Mr. Peers, of Bristol, 
Hare, of Taunton. 

John Keel, esq. of Rickford, to Sarah 
Ann, daughter of the late John Hellier, 
esq. of Nempnett. 


Mr. Wm. Tom- 


to Miss Elizabeth 


to Miss Rachel 


Died.| At Gloucester, Mr. R. Saver. 
Mr. Jones.—Mr. Wingate, sen.—-79, Mr. 
James Bissshion: 72. ©. Ee i a 


esq. collector of excise, 

At Bristol, in King’s square, 67, Mrs. 
Chester, widow of the late Rev. Wim. ¢ 
of Cheltenham.—60, Mr. Richard Price, 
merchant.—In St. James’s-place, Kings- 
down, George Champion, esq.—In So- 
merset square, Philippa Norman, 
the Society of Friends.—tn Park-row, 
17, Miss Rebecca Wright, much and 
justly lamented. 

At Ashley court, Miss Maria Were. 

OXFORDSHIRE, 

A numerous and respectable meeting 
was lately held at Banbury, when a li- 
beral subse ription was ente red into; part 
of which will be expended im the pur- 
chase of coals and meat, to be sold at 
reduced prices to the Poor, and the re- 
mainder in finding them ine mployment. 

Married.) The Rev. D. Hughes, D.D. 


principal of Jesus College, Oxford, to 
Miss Vaughan, of Leicester, 
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Mr. Darling, to Miss Lawrence, both 
of Oxford. 

Mr. John Morris, of Oxford, to Mrs, 
M. Morris, of Bicester. 

Died.| At Oxtord, 65, Mrs. Burden, of 
St. Peter-le-Bailey.—In St. Aldatis, 71, 
Mr. Edward ‘Tanner. 

At Witney, 91, Mrs, Horn. 

At Ensham, 75, Mr. Wim. 
much respected. 

BUCKS AND BERKS. 
; In consequence of Sir John Simeon 
having declared his intention of retiring 
| from Parliament at the dissolution of the 
present House of Commons, Chas. Fyshe 
Palmer, esq. of Luckley, and John Wey- 
|} land, jun, esq. of Tlawthorn-hill, in 
| Berkshire, have both offered themselves 
' as candidates for the borough of Read. 
| 


Stanley, 





ing, at tae ensuing general election, 
Married.) Wm. Box, esq. 
Stokes, both of Buckingham. 
Charles Henry Rendall, of Oxenwood, 
to Harriet, daughter of ‘Harris S almon, 
esq. of St. George’s-hill, Bathampton. 
Mr. J. M. Bartlett, ot Buckingham, to 
| Miss P. Russell, of the Villa, Maiden- 
head, 
| Died.| At Bulstrode-cottage, Ger- 
rard’s Cross, 54, Mary, wife of W. Viney, 
Cs. 


to Miss 


HERTS AND BEDS. 
Ata late meeting of the proprietors of 
India stock, Mr. Hume and others spoke 
of the disgraceful conduct of the youths 


| educated at the East-India College at 
Herttord ;: and some recommended its 


abolition as both useless and pernicious, 
The lads, it appears, wear grand dresses, 
and think they have a licence to be ime 
moral and ridiculous. 

Married. The Rev. J B rereton, D.C Me 
head-master of Bedtord School, to Miss 
Laura Abbot assie, of Leigh Sinton. 

Died.| At Bedtord, 75, George Livius, 


CSq. 





\t Tring, 36, Mr. G. V. Knibb. 
| At Waltham Cross, 73, Isaac Guille- 
i mand, esq. 

\t Watlington, 34, Miss Sisson, daughi 


ter of the Rev. Mr.S. 
NORTHAMPFONSHTIIRE 

Marvied.| Mr. ‘Thomas Kingston, to 
Miss Sp eechile Vv, both ot Peterborough. 

Mr. Ge ‘orge Shelstone, of Dogsthrope, 
i to Mrs. 's. Dolby, of Pe te rborouvgk. 

Mr. Thomas Bull, to Miss Mary Anne 
Brown, both of Towcester. 

Died.) At Northampton, 
Livius, es 

At Welton place, 74, Mrs. Clarke, wi- 
dow of the late Jolin C,. esq. 

At Fictton, 72, greatly respected, 
George Maxwell, _ a COMMissiouer 
‘Son several public re 8, 

» 2 


~o 
q. 


3, George 
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CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTS. 

The Halsean prize tor the pie-ent year 
is adjudged to H. C. Bonttlower, scholar 
of St. John’s, Cambridge, for his essay on 
** The doctrine of the Atonement is agree- 
able to Reason.” 

A tremendous breach, or gulf, has 
taken place inthe Burnt Fen Bank, near 
Mr. Seaber’s, on the river Lark, by 


which near 15,000 acres of Tand have | 


been mundated. 
Married.) Mr. Jolin Clabbon, of Cam- 


bridge, to Miss Sarah Bond, of Great | 


Marlow . 
Mr. Thomas Strickland, of Morden, to 


Miss Elizabeth Dickason, of Down | 


Hall. 

Mr. D Household, to Miss Goodman, 
both of March. 

Died.) At Ely, 24, Mr. Robt. Muriel, 
jun, 

At Newmarket, 57, Mrs. Dennis, 

At Wisbich, os, Eliza, youngest daugh- 
ter ot Colonel Hardwicke, of the Bengal 
Artillery. 

At Hletton Lodge, 75, George Max- 
well, esq. 

NORFOLK. 

A very respectable mecting of the in- 
habitants of Norwich was held at the 
Gauildhall, pursuant to a requisition to 
Win. Hankes, esq. the mayor (who took 
the chair), to cousidéy of measures for the 
relict of the Poor; when, after some 
able speeches from Alderman J. Harvey, 
Mr. John Joseph Gurney, Steward Al- 
derson, Aldermen Patteson, Thurtell, 
and C, Brown, Mr, Joseph Gurney and 


Mr. Youngman, (all breagamng a spirit of 


benevolence highly honourable to them), 
it was unanimously resoived-- to take 
inte consideration tne pres ut condition 
of the Poor, on account of the temporary 
want of employment, and the high price 
of bread-corm, to enter into a subserip- 
tion for their relief; and that the clergy, 
churehwardens, and principal inhabit- 
ants of each, do collect the same trom 
aoor to coor, 

Varied.) The Rev. Georee Carter, 
miuior canon ef Norwich Cathedral, to 
Miss Marna Carter, of Oxtord. 

Mr. Charles Chapman, to Miss Mary 
Graham, both of Norwich, , 

Win. W alpole, sy. to Miss Ann Sew- 
ed, both of Long Stratton. 

Pdi. Lt Norwich, 69, Hewett Rand, 
Mus. 


eu ye, Ma. James Snith.—-3s 
DBarlow.—os, Mr. Wm. Bacon, 

\t Holt, os, Ma. Richard Matthews. 

\t Dovwnoham-market, 27, deservedly 
lancuted, Miss Ann We bb, . 

SLFEOLA, 

Warricd.| Arthur Browne, esq. of 

Bungay, to Marianne, daughter ot Henry 


? 


———————— 


Gunning, esq, of Christ College, Cam- 
bridge, 
Died.) At Ipswich, at an advanced 


/ age, Mrs. Denny.— Mrs. Girling, 


At Bury, Mrs, Mary Frost. 

At Sudbury, 42, Captain Edward Chi- 
nery. 

At Bungay, Miss Harriet Prentice. 

At Stowmarket, 54, Mr. H. Fyson. 

At Highton, greatly respected, 67, 
| Jolu: Stubbin, esq. 

ESSEX. 

Two bread-cakes were lately found at 
the bottom of the stairs of the cottage ot 

Joseph Turner, a weaver, in Childwell- 
alley, Colchester. A part of one was 
tasted by Turner and his wife, but no 
| portion swallowed, from a disagreeable 
| scusation it occasioned, accompanied by 
grittiness. The poor man has three chil- 
dren, by whom fortunately the cakes 
were not seen, or the consequences 
would probably have been fatal to the 
whole; as, ona subsequent analysation, 
they were found to be impregnated with 
a powertul poison, The motive for this 
diabolical malignity cannot be accounted 
for. 

Married.] Edward Warner, esq. to Miss 
Pearson, both of Walthamstow, 

Mr. C. Harridge, son of Thomas H. 
esq. to Miss Marianna Witham, both ot 
Rayleigh. 

Mr. John Andrew, to Mrs. Caroline 
Bowers, both of Braintree. 

Died.| At Chelmsford, 26, Mrs. S. 
Barnes. 

At Coggleshall, 84, Wm, Smee, one of 
‘the Society of Friends. Mr. Godtrey. 

At Billericay, 69, Mr. ‘Thomas ‘Fotman, 
of Rayleigh. 

At Litthe Waltham, 51, Mr. Henry 
| Darby. 
| At Moreton Hall, much respected, 71, 
| Mrs. J. Pledger. 

At Tillingham, Walter Houghton, esq. 
KENT. 

\ meeting of the mhabitants of Graves- 
end lately took place at their ‘own-Ha!’, 
to take into consideration the state ot 

ithe Poor at this time, and what might be 
done for their relief. Samuel Mann, 
esq. mayor, took the chair, and a resolu. 
tion passed, “ ‘Phat a subseription be 
entered into ;” when the sum of 100d, os. 
was immediately subseribed, to be dis- 
, tributed among the numerous poor, at 
the discretion of a committee of sub- 
l scribers and the parish officers, 

Married.) The Rev. James Bromley, 
fo Miss Ann Bundock, of Canterbury. 

Mi. Robert Sawden, of Canterbury, 
to Miss Ann Barrow, ot Borden. 
| Mr. S. Ralph, of the R.N. to Miss Ca: 
| there Perfect, of Malling, 











A ee cree on 
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Died.) At Maidstone, 83, Sir William 
Bishop, knt. the oldest justice of that 
corporation, 

At Tonbridge Wells, 88, William Port 
Gilliess; a gentleman whose eminent 
legal knowledge and great social worth 
will be long remembered. 

At Gravesend, 70, John Rose, esq. 
many years storekeeper of Gravesend 
and Tilbury Forts. 

At Brompton, 35, Mr. A. Grace. 

At Priestdale-grove, Chatham, 72, Tho. 
Withy, esq. 

SUSSEX, 

Round about and in the Pavilion of 
Brighton, galas and amusements have 
been constant: but, in other parts of the 
town, the people have assembied to re- 
ceive the alms of Charity. 

Married.}| At Brighton, J. C. Hall, 
esq. M.D. to Mrs. Eliza Jackson Rand, 
widow of the late C. Rand, esq. of the 
KE. 1. Company's military service, at 
Madras. 

Mr. G. Sawyer, of Brighton, to Miss 
Shelton, of Havant. 

Died.] At Chichester, suddenly, Mrs, 
Dudden.—Mr, Batcock. 

At Branber, 70, Mr. Lidbetter, leav- 
ing 300,000), accumulated by industry 
and frugality. 

Sincerely lamented, the Rev. Joseph 
Fearon, M.A. rector of Selsey and Cock- 
field, prebendary of the cathedral of 
Chichester, and a rural dean for the 
eastern division of the diocese. 

HAMPSHIRE, 

A very laudable institution has been 
established by the ladies of Andover, 
who have entered into a subscription of 
one penny per week, for the purpose of 
employing the Poor, and lending them 
blankets during the winter season—viz. 
from the Ist of November to the ist ot 
May. 

Married.| Mr. Thomas Baker, of Up- 
per Brook-street, to Miss Newell, ot 
Winchester. 

At Alverstoke, Lieut. James Barbe, 
R.N. to Martha, daughter of Win. PV. 
Watts, esq. of Gosport. 

Mr. Rogers, ot Portsea, to Miss Ediss, 
ot Hythe. 

At Newelhurch, Isle of Wieht, Mr. 


Smith, to Miss Caroline Daniel, both of 


Ryde, 

Died.) At Portsmouth, Mr. Thomas 
Porbes.-—Mr. Luscombe. 

At Ryde, 58, Mr. Wm. Banks, the 
proprictor, and many years the occupier, 
ot the Marine Libiary at that place. 

At Romsey, 63, Mis. Sharp, widow of 
Vaniel Ss. esq. 
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At Sway, Ann, wife of H. Lys, esq. 
justly esteemed, 

At Hecktield, Jane, daughter of Lieut. 
Col. Tyndale, 

At Brockenhurst, 48, Frances, wife of 
Richard Prescott, esq. justly lamented. 

WILTSHIRE. 

Varried.| Mr. Richer, to Mrs. Long, 
widow of Wm. Long, esq. of Swindon. 

Mr. J. Nalder, of Barwick Bassett, 
to Miss Eleanor Susannah Lanfear, of 
Ramsbury. 

Died.) At Maglborough, Mrs, Wash- 
bourn, wife of N. W. esq. mayor of this 
town,— Mr. Samuel Howell. 

At Devizes, Mrs. Elizabeth Neate, a 
maiden lady, beloved and lamented, 

At Warmmster, Mr. Daniel Lacey. 

At VFitield, a few weeks atter his mar- 
riage, Edward Penruddocke, esq. much 
lamented, 





SOMERSETSHIRE, 

At a late meeting of the Bath Literary 
and Philosophical Society, Dr. Wilkinsou 
made an experiment of well-rubbing a 
magnetic needle with onion-juice, and 
shewed to the Society that it made no 
alteration with respect to its polarity, or 
in any way distrurbing its magnetic pro- 
perty, as had been stated in dificrent 
periodical publications. 

\ mecting was lately held at Bath, to ; 
petition Parliament for a redress of griev- 
ances, and particularly for a reform in 
Parhament. Upwards of 6000 persons 
attended, who adjourned from Mr, Hunt's 
yard to the Grove. Large bodies of mi- 
litary, both horse and toot, were in rea- 
diness, in case of a riot; and most of the 





principal inhabitants were sworn in as 
special constables, on the occasion. Mr. 
Henry Hunt addressed tie meeting in a 
long speech, m which he strongly ad- 
| verted to the means resorted to of inti- 
midating those assecmbled,and preventing 
their appearance. Mr. Hickman moved 
the resolutions, after an address which 
} was muchapplauded, ‘These resolutions 
differed but little fiom those before 
adopted, 

Marricd.} —— Nichols, esq. to Miss 
Vincent, ot Percy-place, Bath. 

Captain Cookesley, RN. to Mrs, Ann 
Kmeht, of the Royal York-eresceut, 
; eeath. 
| At Walcot church, George Veacochke, 
| esq. of Grosvenor-place, to Mrs. Wilmer, 
of Coveiutry. 
| E.'Tovey, esq. of Road, to Mrs, Dan- 
'can, widow of John Duncan, esq. of 
| Jamaica, 

Died.| At Bath, Richard Parkes, esq. 
of Luton,—In Bellevue-place, 70, Ldw, , 
t 
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Witts, esq. universally respected.—On 
Beacon hill, Mrs. Thomas, wife of the 
Rev. A. K. Thomas.—In the Vine-yards, 
Charles Kelson, esq.—66, James Coun- 
cell, esq. 

At Wells, Thomas Clerk, esq. of West- 
holme House. 

At Shepton Mallett, 70, Mr. Abraham 
House, highly esteemed. 


DURSETSHIRE. 

The young ladies of Poole have formed 
an association, tor the laudable purpose 
ot selling to the Poor coals and bread 
weekly. The tund to enable them to do 
this act of charity arises trom faiyilies 
paving each id.per head weekly. 


The ladies ot Wareham have tormed an | 


association, for the purpose of providing 





j 


the widows, the tatherless, and the Voor | 


im general, with food and other necessa- 
ries during the winter, 

Varricd.| Mr. Robert Genger, of Brid- 

vrt, to Miss Ann Leveridge. 

At Sherborn, Mr. John Herlev, ot 
Wilton, to Miss Maximelia Wooicot, of 
Sherborn, 

At Great Cornford, G. E. Patey, esq. 
lieutenant inthe RN. to Luecmada, only 
daughter of Admiral T. M. Russell. 

Died.) At Weymouth, J. Bever, esq. 
B. Wood, esq. 


DEVONSHIRE, 


At midnight on a late Monday, the 
inhabitants of Plymouth and vicmity 
were alarmed by the dock-vard bell, and 


by the firing of a gun from the adimiral’s | 
ship, and the sounding of bugles. Ttwas | 


ee 


ee 





ascertained that a fire had broken ont im | 


~ 


a warehouse at the bottom of North | 
Comner-street on the Quay, and, of | 


couse, between the dock-vard and gun- 
whart, threatening serious consequences 
to both. After buriing several hours, 


the fire Was fortunately extinguished, | 


withont any personal accident or serious 
th iry, 

An experiment is about to be made at 
Pisimouth, by sinking ships, as a preven- 
tive of the dry-rot. 

A fund has been established at Exetei 
for the relict of the Poor. 

Mariied.| At Pilton, near Barnstaple, 


-—— Podmore, esyg. to Miss Hillinan, ot | 


Piva nib. 


Mr. Hunter, RN. to Miss Lyde, of 


Plymonth. 

‘Thomas Snow, jun. esq. of Belmont, 
Facter, to Chailotte, daughter of Wim. 
Maitland, « sq. late of Alphington. 

Mr. Richard Abbot, to Muss N, Skin- 
ver, both of ‘Tavistock. 


4 


4 


Died.| At Exeter, in Southemhay- 
place, 71, Wm. Roberts, esq. barrister, 
much estecined for his benevolence.— 

Ann, wife of R. Rice, esq.-—30, Miss 
Preston, only daughter of the late Major 
P. of the FE. f. Company's service. ) 

At East Teignmouth, 60, Mrs. Sarah 
Brine: and, a few days after, 52, Mr. 
Thomas Brine, jun, her son, 

At Mattord House, 26, Lieut. J. Trood, 
15th Light Dragoons, deservedly la- 
mented, 

At Budleigh Saterton, Frances, wife 
ot Lieut.-Col. Furzer, Royal Marines, 


CORNWALL, 

The model of a very ingenious engine 
for rai-ing water, extinguishing fires, &c. 
was lately exhibited for the inspection of 
the engimeers and mine-agents at the 
Tickettiug meeting at Redruth; its ad- 
vantages are, that, the motion being 
rotary, it will raise water ina constant 
stream, and it requires less than half the 
fuel consumed by a steam-engine. 

Yuew hight on VPenzanece-pier is in- 
tended to show the light only whilst there 
is nine feet water within the pier. 

Married.) At Falmouth, Capt. Thomp- 
Son, R.N. to Miss Spriddle, niece to Lord 
Exmouth, 

Lieut. John Arnall, R.N. of Camel- 
tord, to Miss Fov, of Penryn. 

Died.| At Truro, 72, Mrs. Dalby, wi- 
dow of the late Rev. S.C. Dalby, rector 
of St. Pennock. 

At Penzance, Mrs, Halliday, wife of 
Captain M. Halliday, R.N. 

\t Marazins, Captain James Cornish, 
R.N. 

WALES. 

The Poor of the principality have been, 
and continne to be, supported by the 
surrounding gentry : no other alleviation 
is apparent, 

Vanvtcd.} Edmund, son of the late 
David Lloyd, esq. of Riihinaith, Mont- 
comeryshire, to Miss Julia Parker, ot 
ishopsgate-street, London. 

Captam Williams Roberts, of the Earl 
Moira Dublin packet, to Miss Hannah 
Rowlands, of Pwilhel, North Wales, 

Jicd.] At Swansea, 75, Chas. Collins, 
one ofthe aldermen in the corporation of 
this town, and a magistrate for the county 
of Glamorgan. 

At Liandatl, 75, Edward Pearson, esq. 

At the Deanery, near St. Asaph, 75, 
Mis, Wynne, widow of the late Robert 
W. esq. of Garthevin, Denbighslire. 

At Talley, near Liandilo, Mrs. Price, 
widow of the late Daniel P, esq. a lady 
much esteemed, 











DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN POLITICS, 





et 


HE public attention is much 

taken up at present with finance, 
aad a kind of wondering impatience 
with respect to the measures to be 
proposed in Parliament. Meetings 
for Parliamentary Reform are also 
taking place all over the country; 
but, to say the truth, with so little 
conceit or unity of object, there is 
very little chance of their proving 
effectual. In fact, a system of ca- 
Jumny is practised in certain noisy 
quarters, which renders it a bold 
undertaking for a maa of ordinary 
nerves to step forward; and, to 
complete the joke, the very elect 
themselves, the ultrapure, when 
they meet, meet to no purpose. It 
is impossible to describe any thing 
more laughable than the recent as 
sembly of delegates, whom we be- 
lieve to be honest and well-meaning 
men, but wholly destitute of the 
practical ability essential to the di- 
gest of measures and proceedings. 
As to those who did assume. the 
lead, their sole object apparently is 
to differ trom one another, which 
they uniformly do, as well as from 
themselves: the opinion of this week 
by no means being that of the last. 
This versatility, coupled with th 
rancorous abuse with which every 
shade of distinction is treated by 
these camelions, reminds us of the 
conduct of Henry VIII. who modi- 
fied his creed according to his ca 
ptice, or humour with his wives, and 
regularly persecuted such as were a 
day behind him. It is evident that 
the theory of representation is widely 
departed from at present, and that 
to bring the practice nearer to it ts 
essentially necessary ; but, how this 
is to be done by clamout and abuse, 
it is dithcult to determine. Yet still 
the cause, in the main, appears to 
gather partisans; and a few more 
discussions like that of the Common 





Council of London, and a few less 
of such as are led by Mr. Hunt, 
the end will prevail. 

Among the facts which every day 
rise up to astound the common sense 
of the United Kingdom, one of the 
most singular is the talked-of loan 
to France by Engtish merchants, 
Chere is a kind of contradiction in 
this fact, of so much misery subsist- 
ing with so much wealth, which de- 
serves to be unravelled. Who are 
the people that can spare money, 
while all the rest of the community 
is consizned to all manner of de- 
privation ?-—'Phose who compose the 
monied interest ; and why ?-—because 
there is at present no legitimate issue 
for capital. Does not this prove 
that the capital itself is unreal as 
natronal wealth, however certainly 
opulence to the individual?) Or has 
the funded proprietors assumed the 
place once held by the great feudal 
lords, who were enormously rich 
while all the rest of the community 
was miserably poor? ‘The parallel 
deservesconsideration; forthe wealth 
of the former consisted in the labour 
of the people, or of taxation im heu 
of it; and in the latter it arises out 
of the very saine sources. All his- 
tory proves that the unequal diffu- 
sion of property is the curse of 
every country where it has existed 
iu the oneform: and, we think, present 
experience proves that it may be so 
where it is exhibited in’ the other. 
iu fact, the maker of money by 
money merely, is rather a cambler 
than any thing else; and if itcan be 
proved that such persons, at a dis- 
tressful period, are alone prosperous, 
it requires no great penetration to 
discover that the power of lending 
millions is no proof of vational pros- 
perily. 

The impoverished state of France 
is declared by the necessity for this 
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“ . . | 
supply from foreign merchants; 1 


is, in truth, nearly as deplorable as 
that of England: and, what is still 
more to the purpose, every Euro- 
pean state, except Russia, appears 
in the same exhausted situation, It 
may appear a paradox to call this 
encouraging, for it certainly is so, 
compared with the presumption of 
our suffering alone. In the latter 
case, even hope would desert us; 





for, in a revived spirit of com- 
merce, and ability to purchase on 
the continent, is derived the only ra- 
tional expectation of our emergence 
from present suffering. Nor will 
even that do alone; the taxation at 
home must be modified, to enable 
us to meet rival exertion,—or adieu 
to the commercial predominance of 
Great Britain, 
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FASHIONS OF LONDON AND PARIS. 


PRENCH COSTUME, 


OUND dress of cambric muslin, 

fimshed from the border with a pro- 
fusion of tueks nearly up to the waist ; 
the body of the gown made high, with 
long sleeves tueked, to correspond with 
the shirt. White straw bonnet, with 
plome of lemon-coloured feathers, and 
Brussels lace veil. ‘Triple ruff of Van- 
dyke lace; yellow satin girdle; gloves 
and slippers of pale tea-coloured kid. 


ENGLISH CARRIAGE DRESS, 

A pelisse of bright carmine red velvet, 
superbly trimmed with ermine; the tops 
of the sleeves caught ap, d-da-Mancheron, 
with rich military silk chain-work, the 
colour oft the pelisse, Russian hassar cap 





of ermine, ornamented with gold mili- 

tary chain. Limerick gloves, and halt 

boots of kid, of a correspondent colour. 
FULL DRESS. 

A white satin slip, ornamented with a 
flounce of blond laec, surmounted by a 
wreath of lilies, composed of plain blond 
and white satin; the stalks of the lilies 
are formed ot white sik cord, The 
gown, composed of spotted British net, 
is anopen robe, witha short train, which 
meets in the front, but slopes off towards 
the bottom, so as to display the trimming 
of theslip. The robe is ornamented with 
aftlounce and wreath of lilies, to corre- 
spond with the stip. The sleeve short 


and very full, with a half sleeve of 


blond, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


The sequel of © Envy and Emulation’ 


x cannot appear uniil the next number. 


’ has come to hand so late in the month, 


dn answer to a Carre spondent, “6 The Visions of haplara” will close in (we 


more numbers. 


““ Sur les Acquisitions des Connoissances” next month. 


The favours of several of our poetical friends, which came too late for the 


pie sent, u ifl alse appe ar neat month. 


Joun will perceive that we have inserted his explanation to JANE. We admire 


his urbanity, and, though we do not agree with him that poetry requires plain 


sincerity only, we adnut that either prose or poetry deserves very little consideration 


withoude et. 


Cu. will oblige by a communication, as carly in the month as convenient 


tte 





